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oo collectors’ items, these souvenir programs of Ballet companies, 


dance groups, and artists. Beautiful and interesting photographic studies 
of such stars as Markova, Danilova, Dolin, Tudor, Laing, Krassovska, 
Reed, Sergava, Franklin, Bowman, Chase, Varkas, Lichine, Toumanova, 
Riabouchinska, Osato and many many others. Glamorous portraits and 
production shots of dancers in costumes of their favorite roles. Full-page 
color reproductions of original sketches of costumes, stage settings by 
famous painters and designers from Leon Bakst to Salvador Dali. And 
last, but not least, stories of the ballets themselves, from the full reper- 
toires of several companies who have been on tour for more than five 
years, presenting old and new choreographic productions. 


Get ballet programs for gifts, or for your own collection of ballet ma- 
terial. Souvenir ballet programs tell the history and progress of the 
dance in America, and trace the rise of our dancing stars from the corps 
to prima roles. 


Choose from the following list of beautiful programs: 


The Mordkin Ballet 1938-39 te Original Ballets Russes 1940-41 


Original Ballets Russes 1941 Canadian Tour 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 1939-10 x Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 1940-41 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 1941-42 x Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 1942-13 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 1943-44 


BALLET LAUGHS 
by famed caricaturist SOUVENIR PROGRAMS 
ALEX GARD 

Arrange y chapters, this collection of 

nd Dy Gard of $1.00 per copy 

jan Jesigners, and impresarios yin the 

LIMITED SUPPLY 

ONLY $1.50 


Please enclose check or money order when you write for programs 
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Presented by THE THEATRE GUILD 


Based on Benjamin F. Glazer’s Adaption of Ferenc Molnar’s “‘Liliom’’ 
| 


COSTUMES 4y MILES WHITE 
Settings and Lighting by JO MIELZINER 
Dances by AGNES DE MILLE 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Books and Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2d 
Production Supervised by LAWRENCE LANGNER avd THERESA HELBURN 


ALL FABRICS Zrelusively by 
AWN'S INC. + ESTABLISHED 1842 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AND OLDEST THEATRICAL FABRIC ORGANIZATION 
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MOURN OUR’ PRESIDENT as 

this magazine goes to press. 

‘The grave news of President 
Roosevelt's death flashed across the air 
waves around the world, radio commen- 
tators and writers the world over pay- 
ing tribute to the late President in an 
affectionate manner never betore his- 
tory accorded to an American. ‘The 
other day while attending a perform- 
ance of Ballet Theatre, its impresario 
said to me, “I am sick at heart. <A 
vreat calamity has betallen the world.” 
Everybody one spoke to expressed simi- 
lar feelings. 

Phe shock hit with such an impact 
that people actually cried when they 
realized) Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
had passed away. There has been no 
other man modern 
championship for the forgotten man so 
kindled friendship and built up hope for 
He fought for 
championed 


history whose 


a more secure tuture. 
the rights of 
the cause of labor and committed him- 


minorities, 


‘self to social retorms and the establish- 


ment of a peace entorcement program. 


Mr. Roosevelt was always a_ friend 
of the arts. He sponsored the Federal 
‘Theatre during the depression. He had 
artists of the screen, theatre and the 
dance at the White House, performing 


at the Christmas parties, He was happy F 


to see them at the President's Balls, 
participating in the Infantile Paralysis 


Drives, 


Patricia Bowman, outstanding Ameri- 
can ballerina, was one of the artists who 
entertained at his Birthday Ball and 
other occasions Washington. Patsy 
says of him, “He was a grand man. 
He loved My visits to the 
White House are the most 
cherished hours in my life. I 


people. 
among 
never 
will forget the performance we gave at 
a Cabinet dinner at the Carlton Hotel. 
There were Loretta “Taylor, Carmen 
Miranda, Dean Murphy, 
Giovanni and myself. During the per- 
formance Giovanni stole the President's 


mavician 


watch, and when he returned it later 
the President just roared. The President 
always got a great kick out of Dean 
Murphy's imitation of him, After the 
show the President took us over to his 
den in the White House. He appeared 
in his smoking jacket and had beer with 
us. He was a real fellow and a_ pal. 


"On another occasion, his Birthday Ball, 


we were told that the President was 
tired and had very pressing engagements 
the next day. At this party Janet 
Gaynor, Frederic March, Zoe Brown, 
Ray Bolger, Powell, Zorina 
and myself were present. When we 
were going to cut it short the Presi- 


Eleanor 


dent motioned tor us to go on. He was 
having a wonderful time and so were 
we. Yes, Rudy,” she said to me, “I 
feel, like everyone else, that a /real 


friend has been taken trom us.” 


taken from our midst. 


Yes, a great humanitarian has been 
He was broad 
minded, he was democratic, he had_ the 
vift to make one feel at home in his 
fireside chats, to be neighborly, to un- 
derstand the other fellow’s problems 
and be tolerant with every in 
every corner of the world. 

No matter what one’s feelings may 
have been towards our late President in 
other respects, we all hoped to see him 
live to achieve the mammoth task of lay- 
ing the foundation for a lasting peace. 
And | am sure | express the wishes ot 
our readers everywhere in offering ou 
deepest sympathy for the loss of this 
yreat international figure. May God 
grant him eternal peace and grant the 
world the lasting peace for which he 


was working. 


| feel vreat confidence in the sound 
judgment and competence of President 
Harry S. ‘Truman. May God also 
yrant to our new President the wisdom. 
guidance and brotherly love to lead the 
world to a brighter horizon. “Today 
the eyes and hopes of all the world are 
on America. We give our best wishes 
and co-operation to you, Mr. President, 
and to our government. You may count 


on us in every hour. 
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cru Sr. Denis gave Los Angeles 
R som to long remember 
,appeared at the Phil- 
harmonic for her first dance recital 
there in many years. ‘Throughout the 
program, Miss Ruth held the audience 
spellbound with the air of mysticism 
and almost ethereal grace that she im- 
parted. It might be well tor some ot 
our younger dancers to take a_ note 
from this great artist on the values 
of simplicity and of subtle movement 
in the place of bravo rousing tours de 
force and vaudeville tricks that bring 
them to the level of a circus dancer. 
Highlighting the program were the re- 
creations of Radha, Cobra, Nautch, 
White Jade and a superb reading ot 
the ‘Tagore Poem. The recital ended 
with a rhythmic choreographic reading 
of the psalms and a curtain speech by 
Miss Ruth in which she paid tribute 
to Isadora and spoke of her ideas and 
hopes for a ‘Temple of the 
religion and culture. 
staging of the dances and the lighting 
were splendid and the thunderous ap- 
plause at the conclusion attested her 


dance, 
costumes, 


power to draw and hold an audience. 

Went to the opening of the Ballet 
Theatre with Isabel Jewell, Eric 
Feldary and Naney The 
ning belonged to guest star Loumanova 
made her first Los Angeles ap- 
pearance in three much to the 
delight of her many fans. ‘The season 
disappointment. 


Cjates. eve- 
who 
years, 
whole 


as a Was a 


Moonlight -Sonata,  Mlassine’s new 
ballet was premiered with Toumanova 
and Petrott in the leads. A rather con- 
tusing ballet in which everyone seemed 
to be suffering but just why thev were. 
no one ever discovers. 

Dark Elegies received its first 
sentation here to an appreciative and 
unusually Nana 
Gollner was conspicuous by her too few 


pre- 


responsive audience. 
performances. Nora Kave gave another 
sensitive and compelling 
in Pillar of Fire and in the very. next 


performance 


ballet, this versatile young artist was 
photos Constantines 
Reading down: Ruth St. Denis in ‘‘Nautch’; 


Impresario Hurok clowns with Toumanova at 
Philharmonic Auditorium before showing of 
“Don Quijote’; Evoula dances a Greek Sirto. 


“ot this 


West Coast News 


by CONSTANTINE 


a hilariously funny Russian Ballering 
in Gala ‘The 
as a whole needs whipping into. shape. 
‘The deportment on stage was particu 
larly bad. Many of the members talked 
and giggled while dancing and what 
ever illusions might have been created 


Performance. company 


in some of the ballets were destroyed 
by such actions. 


Many jokes have been made ove 
what happens when Greek meets 
Greek, but in my case the result was a 
photographic record of authentic Greek 
dances. Evoula, the toremost exponent 
time old art in- this 
was a delightful and cooperative sub- 
ject while | trudged with her through 
hills and dales for. appropriate back 


COUNTHY 


vrounds, Pictures are being sold to: 
Gjreek War Relhet and 


ested may write me ¢ o Dance Mayga- 


anyone inter 
zine. 


Saw Yolanda’ Lacca make some 
scenes tor the new United Artists pic- 
ture G. I. Yolanda of late has 
been concentrating all ot her ettorts 


remark 


Jove. 
towards acting and ts doing 
ably well. She dancing, 
however, to appear in ‘Tania ‘Tuttle's 
program for Russian War Relief. 


returned to 


Went to the Biltmore Bowl with 
Belita to see Miriam La Velle go 
through her snappy paces. We mar- 
veled at how that youngster stavs 


whole after going through those con- 
Miriam has had a 
Hing in the movies with specialties in 
Seven Days Ashore, The ople, 
The Gang's All Here, and Cover Girl. 
We all had a pleasant chit chat afte: 
the show, and next to be 


torting gyrations, 


Miriam is 
seen in a Broadway show this Fall. 
Enid did the costumes tor Nijinska > 
baller Harvest Time. You 
remember Enid as the girl who did 
sketches tor Dance 
Magazine, Hollywood now 
and has Dave Allison’s new show and 
‘Twentieth-Century Foy 


new will 
all those beautiful 
She is in 


costumes tor 
to her credit. 
Roy Prinz 
and aviation heroes Capt. Don Gentile 
and Lt. Steve Pissanos. We lunched 


Spent a day with Le 


(continued on page 34) 
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London News-Letter 


oNDON, Marcu 16. London dur- 
ing March and early April will 
be as she has not been tor many 


months—entirely without ballet. The 
most frequent visitor, the Sadler's 
Wells Ballet,. has for six weeks been 
on the Continent with ENSA_ (the 


equivalent of USO Camp Shows) giv- 
ing performances at the Theatre de la 
and at the 


\lonnaie in Brussels 


Theatre des Champs Elysees 
in Paris as well as at ‘garrison 


theatres tor the troops. ‘They have had 
to face the present appalling conditions 
ot insufficient heating which are com- 
mon throughout Belgium and France 
and have had anything but a holiday— 
but the tour must have seemed _posi- 
tively restful in comparison with their 
1940 visit to Holland, when thev only 
just escaped with their lives in the face 
ot the German invasion, 


During February London saw two 
ballet companies: International Ballet 


(which looks like getting badly con- 
with America’s Ballet Interna- 
when both = start world 
appeared at the 
(capacity 1,800) 
weeks, and Ballets Jooss spent a week 
at the King’s ‘Vheatre,; Hammersmith, 
the west London theatre which saw. so 
many triumphs of the Markova-Dolin 
Ballet back in 1936. 


International Ballet, like Ballet In- 
ternational, is a company which started 
absolutely from scratch. In 1941 Mona 
Inglesby, its director, left the Ambu- 


tused 
rours 
Princes 


tional 
postwar ) 
Theatre 


for tive 


lance Service and decided to form a 
company of her own, dance leading 
roles and create new ballets. No ex- 


pense or eftort has been spared in the 
building up of this company and _ this 
latest’ season was definitely their most 
‘Their 


successful vet. chief assets are 
technical strength among the women 
dancers (the reflect all too ob- 


viously the rigours of the British eall- 
up) and = their extraordinarily good 
decors and. costumes. Every ballet has 
heen designed by a well-known artist 
and such settings as Rex Whistler's 
tor Sylphides and for the morality 
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by MARY CLARKE 


ballet and William Chap- 
pell’s tor Swan Lake are of the highest 
quality. Unfortunately the other 
classics have been entrusted to theatri- 
ot show, 
however, little 
ballet and tend to produce results that 
would be exquisite in) musical comedy 


cal artists brilliance who 
feeling for classical 


but are flashy and fussy in ballet. 
Mona 


plavs 


‘The leadiny dancers, besides 
Alveranoft, 
and other 
Pavinott, the 
Hover, making a 


lInulesby, who 


parts ; 


are 
Coppelius character 


Rovi 


danseur; Jan 


prenuer 
wel- 
come reappearance in this country and 
viving pertormances otf seasoned art- 
istry; and among the vounger dancers, 
Claudie Leonard, who has a breath of 
Riabouchinska her, 
Arov:. 

The only new production was a re- 
vival ot durora’s edding. Let's just 
that Aurora from the 
executants vears of experience and great 
reverence the tradition, 
and so tar the dancers of International 


about and Sonia 


requires 


for classical 
Ballet are mostly just too voung to try 
it. Its brightest moment was the dance 
ot Florestan and His Sisters in which 
Leo Kersley (dancing in time oft from 


exacting hospital work) won nightly 
ovations tor hig ballon and sense of 
stvle. 

Ballets Jooss Manced to more 
mixed audience and were concerned 
with quite difterent aims. Kurt Jooss 
subtitles his company ‘The Contem- 
porary Dance Theatre” and since that 


sums up so completely what it is, I 
think it is a pity he brings in the word 
“ballet” at all. It puts up the backs of 
the dved-in-the-wool balletomanes and 


“classical 


“ballet” has come to mean 

ballet” to so many people now that 
they can't dissociate the word from a 
torm of theatrical dancing that. is 


mainly concerned with bodies moving 
beautifully in space and demands great 
from individual 
nents. Jooss yoes atter the eftect the 
whol. has—his ot 
artists contains no stars—and is more 
interested in the subject he puts across 
to the audience than in the spectacle 


virtuosity its expo- 


company collection 


he puts before them. His newest work 
is Pandora, an adaptation of the legend 
to our own time, 
sionate humanity and drives right home 
to of the audience. | 
have talked to people who never saw 
ballet the\ first 


which has a_pas- 


every member 


any betore Pandora 


and in every case thev \understood its 
significance and were deeWy moved. 
Marie Rambert’s compam is oft on 


its spring and summer tour of hostels, 
factories and provincial theatres, with 
two new works in the repertoire both 
of which are described by people who 
know as top-flighters. ‘Chey are Andree 
Howard's The Fugttite to music by 
Salzedo, décor and costumes by Hugh 
Stevenson, ‘and Walter Gore's Simple 
Symphony to Benjamin Britten's muste, 
décor and costumes by Ronald Wilson. 
The Ballet Rambert is unique in the 


venre of ballet it) presents, all their 
creations being strictly within the 
classical technique but adapted tor a 
few dancers on a tiny. stage. It was 
this company which presented — the 
earliest Antony ‘Tudor ballets, but 
‘Tudor is only one ot the countless 


major figures in ballet today who have 
passed through Marie Rambert's hands 
and succeeded by her 


and profited 


cuidance. 


New books are: English Ballet by 
Janet Leeper, and The English Ballet 
by W. J. “Purner—both 
books and little gems) of production 
and illustration. Joan Lawson's book- 
let on The Soviet Ballet is exception- 
ally 


but of necessity covers much the same 


Inexpensive 


well informed and well written, 
eround as her recent Dance Index on 
the same subject. 


. 


The newest musical in town is Gay 


Rosalinda—our old triend Iledermaus 
—which saw Broadway recently as 
Oh! Rosalinda. It is a lavishly lovely 


production, with excellent dance num- 
bers by Wendy ‘Tove, which looks lke 
occupying the famous Palace Theatre 
(scene ot first 
pearance) well into the post war era. 
The orchestra is conducted by Richard 
the 


Pavlova's London ap- 


‘Tauber who, maestro, gives 


ats 
acting performance of his career. Big- 
vest hit in the Canadian Navy Show 
now at the London Hippodrome = are 
‘Toronto-born dancers Blanch and Alan 
who vetting themselves a 


Lund, are 


nice spread of press notices. 


(continued on page 35) 
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Marc Platt is triumphant in his solo dancing in his first film, “Tonight and Every Night.” 


Constantine Interviews Marc Platt 


RATHER DIFFERENT ENTRY into 

the dance world may ‘be justly 

claimed by Mare Platt. He 
used to run errands after school for 
Mary Ann Wells who taught dancing 
in Seattle, Washington. When there 
was nothing for him to do, he would 
watch the classes. One day he decided 
that it would be a good idea to take 
one of the classes just for exercise and 
wound up taking classes regularly for 
the next eight vears! 

Mare made rapid progress and was 
soon ready to make his debut on the 
stave. At an Elks Convention, Marc 
was scheduled to make his first appear- 
ance. He danced with a group of eight 
virls. were all dressed the 
same Grecian tunics, with bare feet. 
But let Mare continue with the story: 


at 
the very instant that | stepped upon 


“Upon my entrance,” said Mare, 


the stave, one of my feet picked up a 
tack. | hopped, limped stumbled, 
trying to remove the tack from my 
toot and keep up with the girls at the 
same time. The audience laughed till 
it hurt. sure loused) that) mumber 


up!” 


A tar cry from that unpretentious 
beginning is Mare in his first: moving 
picture, Tonight and Every Night. His 


versatility both as actor and = dancer 
comes to the fore. In it he plays an 
English boy with a Laneaster accent, 
His dances to rapid changes of music 
and stvle have been acclaimed. 

His climb to the top was not easy 
running true to form with that of 


many a talented, struggling young ar- 


photo: Constantine 
"Mr. and Mrs." Eleanora Marra, formerly of 
Ballet Russe, and Marc Platt. Ted, on papa's 
knee, knows to put his best foot forward too. 


tist. He lived with his widowed mothe: 
and had to work hard in order to 
keep up his studies and help earn 
their living. After his academic and 
class dances were over, he worked in 
an auto laundry. He had to get up at 
4:30 in the morning to stoke the tur- 
nace and clean the halls. In the sum- 
mer when there was no school -to 
attend, he worked on the graveyard 
shift’ at the local hamburger palace 
and was a messenger clerk in the day- 
time. His mother was buoyed up by 
the thought that one day all the saeri- 
fices and hard work would be worth 
the ettort. 


When the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo was announced to make its first 
appearance in Seattle, Mare was acting 
with the Henry Duftty Stock Company. 
At this staye, Mare’s mother and 
teacher were wondering in. which 
direction he should = concentrate his 
ettorts. Between them they decided 
that Mare should audition for the 


Ballet. 


was introduced to Massine,”” said 
Mare, “and he auditioned me. [| did 
three numbers, two of my own com: 
positions and one by Miss Wells. 
When I had finished he told me to come 
avain the next day, and this time | 
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did a number: for Colonel De Basil. 
three days later | joined the ‘com- 
pany as a member of the corps de 
vallet. 

“My first day with the company 
was not an uneventful one. In one 
atternoon | had to learn my parts in 
Prince Igor and Aurora's HW edding. 
and boy, was | nervous! That even- 
ing | was one of the many warriors 
in Igor’s camp. I danced with one 
vroup that was supposed to go diagon- 
ally across the stage. | made a wrong 
turn at one intersection and found my- 
self on the opposite side of the stage, 
doing a solo. As | turned to see where 
the other boys were, | ran into an- 
other group and accidentally pushed my 
bow into a dancer's eve. He ran oft 
the stage in a blind tury, muttering 
something about ‘that new American 
idiot.” 

Mare worked hard and was. soon 
promoted to the status of soloist. He 
created the roles of the = suicide’ in 
Public Gardens, Malatesta in’ Fran- 
cesca the Rimming Queen, and danced 
Kate ine Les Presages and King Dodon 
in Coq D'Or. When De Basil and 
Massing parted ways, Mare staved on 
with Mlassine’s company, dancing the 
roles of the officer in Gaite Parisienne, 
Black in Rouge ct Noir, the Devil in 
Devil's Holiday; he alternated with 
Krederic Franklin as the Spirit of 
Creation in 7th Symphony, and Mas- 
sine had him dance his own role of 
St. Francis which Mare accomplished 
ultimately with great success. 

When some American people thought 
of financing a ballet with theme, musie, 
decor and choreography by Americans, 
it was suggested that Mare do the 
choreography. After many discussions 
with Dick Rogers and Gerald Mur- 
phy, Ghost Town as theme and _ title 
was decided upon. 

War was declared while the com- 
pany was in) Paris, and Mlassine and 
the American members were the first 
to return here. Mlassine formed an 
all-American substitute company which 
was to open at the Metropolitan on 
schedule as pre-arranged, place of 
the regular members who were. still 
abroad. was choreographing 
Ghost Town with the American mem- 
bers mind. On opening day, the 
regular company did arrive and that 
evening two ballets were given by the 
Russian group and one by the Amer- 
ican, 
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“Finally atter transferring 
the choreography of Ghost Town trom 
the American aggregation to the Rus- 
sian one, we premiered it at the Met.” 

This was the first all-American pr- 
duction to be presented by 


and had a turther share ot 
haps betore he made the grade. 
opened in a show called Lady Comes 


called, Vy Dear Public, but dear pub- 
lic did not respond to this one either, 
it closed while still on 
never reaching New York. 


a briet Hyer mto nightelubs and 


appeal to him, so he left for another 


Marc Platt learns from “London show-girl’ Janet Blair how to routine his steps in 
“Tonight and Every Night,’ technicolor backstage musical drama set against London blitzes. 


American classic, Oklahoma’, 
ing init his first musical comedy su 
cess. During his engagement the 
show, Paramount gave him 
test. A Columbia scout saw the test 
and Mare was sizned to appear 
Tonight and kvery Night. currentlh 
heme shown throughout the country. 

love working pictures,” said 
Mare. “Il like the congenial atmos 
phere, and everyone has been so help 
ful, trom the director to the doorman. 
Dancing for the screen is much more 
difheult than stave dancing. There 
vou can cover up an error, but on the 
screen it) becomes maynitied. 

“TL believe that Jack Cole has dis 
plaved great imagination and choreoy 
raphic ability with his numbers in this 
picture. His dances are complete 
departure trom any other type of 
screen choreography to date. 

“The cast was wondertul to me. 


During our acting and dancing scenes, 


feontinued on Pawe Sb) 
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“There was so much contusion. 
company. 
Nlare left the ballet in) Octobe 
Across which closed atte pel 
‘Then tollowed it) 
danced ut the ocoanut (srove with 
lovely Viola. Essen. But clattering 
dishes and drinkers didnot 
show. if thi Band. roo had 
it short lite. inal he obta nec the 
dancing role of Curley in) the now 
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hoto Maurice Seymour 
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The Littlefields 


COUPLE OF YEARS AGO, during a 
A performance of the opera anon 

~in Chicago’s Civic Opera House, 
the conductor dropped his baton in sur- 
prise and almost fell oft the podium. 
It was at the entrance of the six little 
pastry cooks, a very unimportant point 
in the opera. A few hours earlier the 
conductor had explained apologetically 
to the ballet mistress that it was too 
late to get the usual supernumeraries, 
and would she have six members of the 
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ballet go on as the pastry cooks. ‘There 
they were, six members of the ballet, 
including directress Catherine  Little- 
field, ballerina Dorothie Littlefield and 
four soloists, and they were not just 
walking on. ‘They had made a_pro- 
duction number out of an insignificant 
bit. ‘They had devised a few steps, 
some mime, and loads of stage business. 
They had taken great pains to have 
their makeup, costumes and props in 
character. And they were having the 
time of their lives. 


Debut of “Fantasia was in 1938, with Cath. 
erine Littlefield and Carl Cleighton dancing. 


As Catherine Littlefield explained, 
“We Littletields are stagestruck.” 

It all started a few decades ayo 
when James Littlefield of Philadelphia 
introduced his young wife Caroline te 
the theatre. She had been brought up 
in a stern, religious environment and 
the wonderland of the world behind 
footlights impressed her so that neithe: 
she nor her children has ever lost the 
taste for it. 

Caroline Littlefield s first experience 
with the theatre was trom the audience. 
but when the Philadelphia Opera Co. 
recruited supers ‘and extras from among 
the subscribers, she was soon behind the 
footlights and “walking on” in the bal- 
let. The ballet master was Romulus 
Carpenter whose European. training 
was along traditional lines. Caroline 
Littletield studied with Carpenter and 
got a thorough basic training, though she 
started dancing too late to achieve vir- 
tuosity. She danced in the Philadelphia 
Opera Ballet eventually attaining solos 
including the role of the Spanish doll 


in Fairy Doll. 


Caroline Littlehield’s dance school, 
which has proved to be a force in the 
developing of ballet in America, started 
almost accidentally. It grew out of the 
recreational classes that were part. ot 
the social program of a woman's club. 
A protessional ballet master could not 
Littlefield took 
over. Among the voungsters who were 
trained in the school was Mrs. Little- 
field's daughter Catherine. 

When the Philadelphia Junior 
League presented a musical show // hy 
Not, Caroline Littlefield directed the 
dances and teen-age Catherine danced. 
Florenz Ziegteld, who had lent cos- 
tumes to the club, came to see the 
show. He liked Catherine's work and 
hired her to be one of the six little 
girls in Sally, a Marilyn Miller show. 
In New York Catherine studied with 
‘Tarasoft and then went to Europe and 
studied with Egorova. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Littlefield was 
asked to produce the ballet from ida 
for a spring music festival at Franklin 
Field in Philadelphia. She put it on 
with her group of socialites from the 
Matinee Music Club. It was a big 
success and Mrs. Littlefield was asked 
to take over the ballet for the regular 
opera. 


he secured sO) Mrs. 
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In preparation tor the opera season 


(‘atherine took some work in New 
York with Albertieri to learn the 
lralian approach to opera. ‘Then she 


went to Europe and. studied at the 
French academy in Paris for grounding 
in traditional French ballet 
torms. And that is why, no matter 
fresh the Littletield opera ballet 
ideas have been, they always fit into 
the trame of the 19th century French 
and Italian operas of which they 
part. 


opera 


how 


were 


Caroline Littlefield was director; 
Catherine helped with the choreog- 
raphy and was premiere dancer of 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Ballet. 
Alexander Smallens was the conductor. 
In the vear that Catherine Littlefield 
made her operatic debut, the same 
company had a young tenor who made 
his first bow: Nelson Eddy. 

After a few seasons the Philadelphia 
La Seala, Italian company, 
the Littletelds to do their bal- 
‘This troupe did many operas and 


opera 
hired 
lets. 
had 


‘Then 


season on tour, 


Philadelphia 
Mrs. Curtis 


lonyer 


came the large 
Opera Co. backed by 
Bok. The Littletields had become so 
identified with opera ballet that they 
were called to take charge ot the bal- 
let. By this time the school had grown 
and enough well-trained 
dancers to 
the ballet. 


produced 


take care of the needs of 
Dorothie Littletield grew 


Mother Littlefield with Doro- 
daughter Catherine backstage 
“Hold on to Your Hats.” 


Reading down: 
thie and Carl; 
with Ruby Keeler at 
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up in this atmosphere of dancing school 


classes, rehearsals and productions. Kid 


brother Carl ignored the entire dance 
business. 

Opera ballet did not 52 
weeks a vear and the movie “pro- 


of the late leaned heavily 
The Littletields 
the thick of things producing dance 
numbers at the Fox, Earle, Mastbaum 
and Stanley Uheatres. Catherine 
the chiet soloist and also composed 
produced the dances. 


logues” 


on dancing. were mn 


Wials 


and 


The dancing Littlefields, 
ballet troupe bound for a European tour, 


The school outgrew. its 
Locust St. 


quarters on 
Academy ot 
Music and moved to its present lo- 
cation on Ludlow St. A class at the 
Littlefield School was really something. 
Caroline Littletield, has a 
thorough knowledge = of and 
plays the piano very well, was usually 
the but her quick 
caught all that went on and she some- 


opposite the 


who 
music 


accompanist, eves 


times called directions and corrections 
while plaving. Catherine often taught 
the classes and Dorothie was around 
to make corrections. What God didn't 
see, a Littlefield did, and near-pertec- 
tion was more than Just a standard 


toward which to reach. 


In this atmosphere were trained 


some of our most) prominent contem- 
porary dancers — Karen Conrad, Joan 
MeCracken, Jane Deering, Miriam 
Golden, Norma Gentner, and Lucille 
Bremer (the latter now with Fred 
Astaire). William Dollar, Douglas 


Catherine and Dorothie 4 and 5 from 
practicing mid-ocean at the 


Coudy and Jack Potteiger took classes 
at the school and appeared in the 
Littleheld productions. 

In 1932 
an 


international 


choreographed 
artistic that attracted 
attention. It was of no 
vreat balletically but it 
added another type of ACTIVITN 
to the Littlefield chronicle. FP. 
they sav in. electro- 


Catherine 
CV 


importance 
dance 


( Horsepower as 


) composed by Carlos 
Chavez, 


posers, 


one ot Mexico's leading com- 
Leopold Stokowsk: 


and con- 


and members of their 
“barre on deck ship. 


left, 


ducted the full orchestra that plaved 
the ‘The (that took 
no cognizance of the movements a 


music. costumes 
dancer makes) were designed by tamed 
muralist Diego Rivera. The story 
time. It 
the products south otf the 


a decade betore its was all 


about how 
plus the machines north of it 
bind us all into one hemisphere—Crood 


Neighbor stuff. 


border 


‘The depression came and the opera 


was out. Catherine went to the Roxy 
Theatre in’ New York to appear tor 
two weeks Ravel's La Jalse She 
remained at the Roxy as soloist tor 
tourteen weeks. Then she came back 
to Philadelphia and married socialite 
Philip Leidy whose mother had been 
one ot the leaders backing the Phila 


delphia Opera. 


(Part Teo in June brings the Littlefelds up 
fo dale — not to mention a certain ticklish 
incident during a royal command pertorm- 
ance at Brussels’) 


* 
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Composer Teams with Choreographer 


‘FRANCIS A. COLEMAN 


there is nothing re- 
markable about what | am 

doing now. [| am-at work 
in conducting and composing incessant- 
ly; there is no secret plan. De- 
spite his statement, Leonard Bernstein 
hyure. 


is. himselt remarkable 


twenty-six Mir. Bernstein already oc- 
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St. 


pho'o: 


cupies unique position in’ American 
musical history! 

Both as a composer and conductor 
he has achievements behind him which 
surpass the work of any other Amert- 
can-born musician. Even more notable 
is the astonishing success of his first 
efforts in variety of forms, which 


Louis Star-Times 


have surprised the composer himself in 
certain cases. Consider his debut in 
these fields of composition, the ballet, 
the symphony, and the musical comedy. 
With Fancy Jeremiah, and On 
the Town, the advent of a new com 
poser on the American scene became 
apparent, the works winning immedi 
ate popular acclaim. 

It is as the composer of the 
hit of Ballet ‘Theatre’s last sprin, 
season that Leonard Bernstein interest. 
most people. ‘There is a_ little 
known fact concerning this production 
which is nothing short of amazing. 
The choreography was by Jerome Rob 
bins, and it was his first: self-contained 
work, vet the music was composed quite 
apart trom the ballet! 

“Jerry and | were always miles 
apart, and our work proceeded uniquely 
by correspondence, taking some three 
months to complete.” It was interest 
ing to have Leonard Bernstein) furnish 
a description of how Fancy ree was 
put together in the last week or so 
before its premiere when the compose: 
and choreographer compared their work 
i a practical manner for the first time, 
owing to the fact that this ballet has 
the definite feature of cohesion. 

Fancy Free has been the leading suc- 
cess of modern ballet in America, liter- 
ally taking the country by storm. It 
is widely imitated, at least in’ name, 
and a film is soon to be released under 
the same title, for which Jerome Rob- 
bins has been engaged for the dance 
sequences, but it has nothing to do with 
the ballet. ‘The composer recently ar- 
ranged a suite for concert performance, 
the first performance being given in 
Pittsburgh, Myr. Bernstein conducting. 

kor some time Leonard Bernstein has 
considered the composition of a trilogy 
ot ballets to be built around Fancy 
ree. Mr. Bernstein explains that the 
trilogy would consist of three one-act 
ballets with a connecting link in’ the 
story which would enable them to be 
presented as a complete evening's enter- 
tainment. Lhe opening work, to be 
called, Bye, Bye Jackie, is to turnish a 
picture of adolescence, in a Brooklyn 
setting, of tender and emotional quality. 
fancy Tree would become “something 
akin to the scherzo movement of 4 


(continued on page 40) 
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uccessfully 


DOROTHY BARRET 


pri 18, 1944 is a date Jerome 


Robbins will never torget, 


It 


was the night his ballet, /aney 

| Free, opened at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York—opened 

cold without so much as a_ preview. 

So untried was the ballet that the ap- 


plause and laughter that broke 


out 


spontaneously from the audience during 


the performance came as a 


distinet 


surprise, Nor rehearsals prepared 


anvone for the tremendous 


ovation— 
the rousing cheers and repeated curtain 
calls that greeted Fancy [ree when it 
was over. Next day the press was unan- 
imous in its praise. As John Martin 


said in the ‘Times, “Without any tts, 
buts, or ands, “Fancy Free’ is a smash 
hit.” Overnight Jerome Robbins was 


famous, 


Remarkable as it tor 


even more remarkable does 


a tortunate choice for trom 
Robbins became acquainted 


first 

work of a twenty-five vear old choreo- 

yrapher to meet with such success, 

become 

when we consider the record behind it. 

For Jerome Robbins did not. start to 
dance until he was eighteen. 

; In 1937 Robbins had just completed 

a yvear at New York University and 

Was preparing for an A.B. degree when 

| his sister, believing he had talent, took 

him to Gluck-Sandor to study. It was 

first 

j the 


creative side of dancing, a side which 


tew ballet students are encouraged to 


dey clop. 


At that time Gluck-Sandor was 
director and choreographer the 
Dance Center, a company vave 
F studio performances of ballets in New 
York. One’ of these was Petroushka. 
| lt was this role that touched off 

Robbins’ ambition to become a dancer. 
: Onee he saw it he knew he 
| wanted to do. Later he watched 

Massine’s pertormance from last 


tier of the Metropolitan Opera House. 


MAY, 1945 


Alfredo Valente 


With Janet Reed in “Fancy Free’, Jerome Robbins brings the near-lyrical mood of boy and 
girl in love, to an otherwise boisterous and rollicking portrayal of sailors’ shore leave. 


From this height he could look ove Knowing what. he wanted, Jerome 
the top ot the puppet booth and see Robbins has always tound the means 
the dancers climbing into their places. of getting it. While he was appearing 
He could see himself there too, and the Dance Center Company he 
as he dreamed he knew he would make rounded out his dance training with 
that dream come true. Like the as many techniques as he could. He 
mavician onstage who guided the started baller with Ella Daganova who 
destiny of Petroushka, Robbins must gave him three lessons a week re- 
have had that inner power that can turn ter cleaning her window blinds. 
work miracles. for it took him only In addition he took Modern dance at 
five vears to make the amazing leap the New Dance League with a_ host 
from top-row spectator to top-flight of well-known dancers studied 
pertormer. Oriental and Spanish stvles with 
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Nimura and Viola. During summers 
at Camp ‘Tammamint he danced some 
ofehis own compositions. This led to 
jobs in a number of Broadway shows. 
including Straw Hat Revuc, Great 
Lady, Stars in Your Eves and Kees 
off the Grass, experience which stood 
him in good stead when choreo. 
yraphed his own first musical last year. 

In 1940, after three vears of ballet 
instruction, he auditioned for Balle: 
Theatre with sixty or seventy boys 
out of which he and seven others wer 
chosen for the corps ballet. Two 
vears later he got his chance to dane 
Petroushka. y 

The company was in Mexico wher 
Michel Fokine gave him permission. to 
join the dancers the studio whe 
stood in three rows, one behind the 
other, learning Petroushka. Robbins 
rehearsed at the end of the last. line 
and owas nearly crowded out, but 
Fokine had an eve tor talent and one 
day in Mexico City asked him to ap 
pear im the role. That) same vea 
Robbins danced  Petroushka on the 
stage of the Metropolitan in’ New 
York, 

It was while he was touring with 
Ballet Vheatre in the spring ot 1943 
that he got the idea tor Free. 
He had wanted tor some time to do 
a jazz ballet because he telt that 
nothing would lend itself so readily to 
what he saw every day on the. street. 
Sailors made yood choreographic ma- 
terial, They moved more treely and 
were Jess inhibited than other people. 
So Jerome Robbins observed them = in 
bars and watched them pick up. girls. 
and in this way gathered many ges- 
tures, steps, and = attitudes which he 
later stylized for Fancy Free. 

He wrote the story of his ballet 
in scenario form, deseribing  exactl 
how the music and dance should be 
and even indicated the structure of his 
composition by means of a chart. in 
which he showed the rise and fall ot 
the line of action in the manner of a 
stock market graph. The tollowing 
notes trom the scenario describe the 
three solos of the sailors: 


These three solo dances form the top of 
the ballet. Each sailor is given a chance to 
dance for the girls. Each dance is brilliant. 
Hashy and technical enough to be showy, ima- 


(continued on page W) 
photos: Fred Feh 


Jerome Robbins makes interesting choreography 
out of a simple thing like a chewing gum wrap- 
per. The sailors first remove the gum, then wad 
up the wrappers, and throw them, one by one. 
at some invisible target. The music follows 
each gesture and seems to watch the flight of 
the paper. Harold Lang, John Kriza, Robbins. 
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Loose Leaves from a Dance Notebook 


(by EARL LEAF 


NCLE SAM'S big heat and_ hail 
experts are forecasting a hot and 
humid summer for most of the 


east and mid-west this vear. 


Now is the time to think about your 
summer plans, arrange bookings, regis- 
ter for a course at one of the summer 
schools the make 
vations at one ot the many attractive 


cities or reser- 


and often inexpensive summer camps 
which cater to dancers and dance 
students. 


plans 


we are laying 
visit two or three of the summer camps 


Personally 


with our trusty camera. We don't like 
to burn in’ New York while the 
weather man fiddles. Seems like only 
vesterday we were having trouble with 
the heater. Very will be 
bothered by the heat. We'll know it’s 
hot when the chair gets up when we 
do; then. we start heading for the wide 


SOOT] we 


open spaces. 
+ 


Old issues of the magazine contain 
priceless stories that should he retold. 
In 1938, we read, Doris Humphrey 
telephoned a wealthy and. fashionable 
lady to ask if she would act as pat- 
roness tor a Humphrev-Weidman dance 
program. 


“Well. 
the lady replied, 
doesn't dance.” 


really, I'm awtully sorry.” 


“but my husband 


New 


gout, 


This month's gripe concerns 
York City’s musee de 


MAUVAIS 


MAY, 1945 


that super-duper monstrosity euphe- 
mistically known as the City Center 
of Mlusic and Drama which houses our 
own beloved Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo. 

The tact that Ballet 
above its hideous surroundings here to 
atter 
achievement 


Russe can rise 


bedazzle the customers night 


night represents a_ heroic 
by the company and the dancers. But 


its almost too much to ask. 


S. Hurok, colortul, loveable but 
shrewd, rough-tough impresario of 
Baller Vheatre has sewed up the Met 
on contract so no other ballet company 
may appear on those hallowed premises. 
Other theatres 
present, Ballet 
stuck at City Center tor the duration. 

Our City Fathers have a 
of utility but little 
artistic—as witness our serviceable but 


being unavailable at 


Russe willy-nilly 
fine sense 
feeling for the 


ugly subways and subway stations, ete. 
We understand the city’s reluctance to 
undertake major redecoration and re- 
City Center first 
as it was trankly expert- 
Now the experimental 
has passed and that excuse ts no- longer 


turbishing when 
opened 
ment, period 


valid. “Vhe war provides only a weak 


alibi when one considers how the 
Marquis de Cuevas transtormed the 
delapidated Park nickelodeon into the 


swank and comtortable International 
Theatre, or how Billy Rose pertormed 
miracles with the old Ziegteld ‘Vheatre 
around the corner. 

Some changes are already 
thank 
ed 


planned, 
heavens. Footlghts will re- 
trom the stage sot orchestra 
audiences can see the dancers’ teet and 
a few other alterations are promised 
—on the utilitarian side. We are aware 
of no plan or promise to give the place 
more comfort, charm and glamour. 
Even a repainting job, carpets in_ the 
tovers and aisles and new chair covers 
would be a happy it modest beginning. 
* 


Are ballet dancers people? 
To learn just where they fit into 
the picture of living organisms we 
waded through tons of weighty tomes 
anatomy, 


on anthropology, zoology, 


physiology,  herpetotomy, —ichthyology 


and taxidermy only to discover what 
we originally suspected—theyv ARE 
people! 

Betore indignant subscribers start 
writing letters of protest and = demial, 
let us examine ballet dancers more 
closely. We admit, for the sake of 


argument, they don't eat, drink, walk, 
talk or sit like other people. ‘hey live 


in another world from ordinary tolks 
and hardly even speak the same 
language. 

It is true they do not carry then 


young in) pouches like kangaroos or 
burrow under the earth like gophers, 
but they do 
beavers, the 


nimbleness of monkeys, the memory ot 


have the industry oft 


appetite of whales, the 


elephants, the stamina ot oxen, the 


sleek swittness of sharks. the cunning 
ot toxes, the simplicity ot kona bears, 
the’ innocence of gazelles the 


fe roclousness ot tivers, 


CAUTION 
DO NOT 
FEEO o- 
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Qn the other hand, proving our 
contention they are people is the tact 
that 
do with our notes on the subject ? 

Can't find ‘em Well, 
vou'll just have to take our word tor 
it. Ballet dancers are not only people 


but WONDEREUL that. 


Let's see what did we 


seem to 


people at 


Observing the vast and enthustastic 


audiences cramming every nook and 
cranny ot our opera houses and con- 
cert halls to enjoy dance programs 


these davs. we often tall to wondering 


(continued on page 29) 
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Roller Skateries 


N FEBRUARY 13 Ernie Pyle, the 
famous globe-trotting cor- 
respondent, opened his article in 
the World-Velegram remarking: 
“Every once a while see or 
read or teel that vou go 
head over heels about and can't quit 


something 


talking about.” He went on to say 
that recently that had happened to 
him (not about one thing, but about 
two) a movie and a show. ‘The 
movie he mentioned, lighting Lady, 
was produced by the Navy. The show 
is a musical extravaganza roller 


skates, Skating J anities. 

Skating Tanities, he said, had noth- 
ing to do with the war. It 
rather, something to take your mind 
off the war. “It is just a great big 
beautiful musical and circus on 
roller skates.” 

He said that while there are several 
biz ice shows touring the country 
Skating J anitics is the only one using 
roller skates. It had been on ‘the 
West Coast and was then working its 
Way Cast again. 

He commented, “You'd think that 
the grace and lithesomeness of dancing 


Was, 


show 
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accomplished 
has 


couldn't — be rollers, 
but it can. 100 
formers who are genii on wheels. 
It took almost a year of combing the 
country to get enough skaters to start 
the show. Marriage and draft 
keep whittling down the cast, and they 
have to hold tryouts in every big city 
they play to dig up new skaters.” 

His discussion of the movie was 
quite lengthy . of the Skating Tan- 
itics he had plenty to. say. 

Having seen Skating Vanities, | can 
readily agree with Mr. Pyle that the 
show is one of those things you feel 


This show per- 


vou can't quit talking about. It is 
packed with interesting entertainment 
from start finish. 


‘Lhe difterence. between roller skat- 


ing and ice skating technique and 
which is tougher to master?” Because 
at the age of 14 she was a_ lovely 


dance skater on ice and has since be- 
come the dainty queen of the dance 
on wheels, Gloria) Nord, glamorous 
star of the Skating Vanities, is quali- 
fed as an expert to answer this ques- 
tion. 


T. M. Joseph 


Cake of ice liberally sprinkled with champs: 
Phebe Tucker, Yvonne Sherman, Kathe Meh! 
Williams, Robert Swenning, Kathryn Ehlers and 
Joan Dembeck, members of N. Y. Skating Club. 


photo: 


“Some say the glittering speed ot 
the ice blade can’t be equalled by the 
roller skate, but that is not true,” says 
Gloria. “It is much harder to get up 
speed on rollers, mainly because rol 
lers weigh six or eight pounds, while 
ice skates are far lighter. Once you 
yet going, you can work terrifi 
but then again, it’s much 
Prope: 


speed 
harder to make a quick stop. 
balance and timing do it for you on 
ice skates, but on rollers you've got 
to spring up on your toes and skid to 
a short stop.” 

The spectacular split jump mastered 
by the majority of professional — ice 
dancers is virtually impossible on 
wheels, Gloria explains. (Modestl) 
omitting the fact that she can do it.) 

“The ice blades, being stationary, 
vive force to your jump,” says. 
“On rollers, you must jump with all 
your strength, do the split, re- 
member you’re coming down on wheels 
yoing round like mad. “Nobody,” avows 
the tiny blonde star, “will ever be 
perfect enough to avoid occasional 
spills. When cutting fast corners on 
ice,’ she points out, “your blade digs 
in and helps keep balance. On _ rollers, 
there’s no hold at all, and sometimes 
your feet go right out from under you. 
Also, the roller dancer must be on 
guard against one of the wooden 
wheels breaking or chipping, in) which 
case,” says Gloria, “vou keep going on 
one foot so as not to break up an en- 
semble number.” 

what do 
except Gloria’s 


Considering all this, 
expect conclusion 


you 
for 


solemn conviction: 


“Dancing on rollers is far tougher to 
master than on ice . . . but if you 
work hard enough, you can achieve a 
matchless rhythm on rollers and [I’m 
sure no roller dancer would go back 
to the ice blades for anything in the 
world.”’ 

Qne night last fall | visited a 
northern New York. roller rink and 
was very much surprised to find the 
place, while well patronized, to be in 
a terribly rundown condition. 
And the merry-go-round skating at 
that rink brought back memories ot 
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sessions as they were being. skated 
about 25 years ago. The management 
has never bothered to conduct any 
dance classes, but during each session 
dance numbers are announced .. . and, 
needless to say, none of the skaters 
seems to know how to skate the dances, 
but many of them venture out on the 
oor and go through their own rou- 
tines, none of which resembles the 
dances laid out in the ARAS handbook 
or in Perry Rawson's books. 

It really is a shame that some rink 
operators don’t feel duty-bound to 
spend a little time and money to edu- 
cate their skaters. . . . They should 
realize that a person who Jas _ prac- 
ticed for hours and hours to learn to 
dance skate properly is not as_ likely 
to quit skating as the skater who just 
voes racing around and arou’ and arr! 
* * 


The management of one of the 
large New York rinks has never done 
any more to create interest in dance 
skating than to let its skating club 
hire its own pro and. hold practice 
sessions in the rink. 

* 

Vic Brown, New Dreamland pro- 
prietor, informs me that in all likeli- 
hood there will be but one roller 
skating governing body in the not too 
distant future . . . and that when 
that time comes we will find that the 
skaters will have no more tree instruc- 
tion classes, that thev will pay for rink 
practice as well as for the services of 
a pro. 

| am of the opinion that a_ tight- 
fisted program of this kind would be 
detrimental to the future progress of 
this million-dollar sport. Let us hope 
that Mr. Brown’s statement was 
based on supposition rather than cold 
tact. 

New Dreamland has always given 
the dance skaters all that could be 
asked for free dance and figure 
skating instruction in all) groups un- 
der the direction of four pros, the 
well-known Betty Lytel included. 

The zootsuiter doesn’t add anything 
to the rinks today not because of 
his clothes, but because of his person- 
ality and the way he goes around doimg 
‘sweet’? way. ‘They 


things in his own 
have a tendency to undo a lot of the 
sood that classes have done tor dance 
skating . . . Most of them are nimble 
enough to get away with crazy inter- 
pretation of the dance steps. “Chey seem 
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to abhor the idea of attending elemen- 
tary dance step classes, but they go out 
and try to mimic the ones who are 
doing the dances with the result that 
they do things contrary to the teachings 
of the good pros and they generally 
teach a few of the girls incorrectly too. 
lt enough of this influence prevailed 
it would be the end of dance skating 
because of the dangers involved when 
the participants do not adhere to pat- 
terns. Of course a lot of this sort of 
thing is traceable to poor rink manage- 
ment. At Mineola, White Plains or 
Queens rinks they would be asked to 
leave the skating surface if they didn't 
Perhaps it would 


adhere to pattern. 


Jimmy Murray, Bronx, and Helen Hayes, 
Yonkers, doing one of the sensational lifts which 
won them the Novice Mixed Pairs title for 1945. 


prove worthwhile for each rink owner 
to take a busman’s holiday at least once 
a month and go visit a few of the other 
rinks in his district. Very likely some 
of them would open their eves to a 
new world. 

How would you like to wake up on 
a mice sunny morning and that 
someone had moved your lovely rink 
into another State ? 

With all the priorities necessary to 
move anything these days it would be 
quite a job to move your. furniture 
into the next town, let alone move vour 


rink halt-way across the country 
but that is what happened to Perry 


Giles recently. In March 
Roller Skateries. | had located his 
Curvecrest Rink Billings, Mlont.. 


so today | feel it is my duty to return 
Curvecrest to its original site in Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 

A message trom Mr. Giles: 

“We were surprised and gratitied to 
note your mention, in the current tssue 
of Dance magazine, ot our eftorts’ to- 
ward solving the dust problem in rolle 
rinks, even though you mis-located our 
rink in) Billings, Montana. 

“We feel that this dust problem is 
the most serious handicap rollerskating 
has to overcome in order to take the 
place it deserves as participating 
sport tor all, and that when the dust 
is eliminated, the popularity of skating 
will increase enormously. We have 
found in our rink that we are draw- 
ing more and a better class ot business, 
even with the loss of so many to the 
armed torces and other war. activities. 

“Our own method ot tloor treat- 
ment is not vet pertect and we = are 
continually finding means to improve 
it, but we are thoroughly — satistied 
with it as a step toward what we are 
convinced will finally be a total elim- 
ination of the use of powder and the 
resulting dust in all first-class rinks. 

Perry B. Gites 


Recently | received a letter from a 
47-year-old man asking tor advice and 
at the same time telling me that prob- 
ably | would think that he was enjoy- 
ing second childhood. | wonder what 
he will think if we tell him that there 
are many skaters around who are much 
older than he . This angle will be 
discussed later. His problem was 
“Where to buy the ‘Skating Review’ or 
any other mayazine -carrving dance 
Krom his letter I 


surmised he was anxious to learn dance 


skating articles.” 


skating. other things he. said, 
‘The March issue of Danes 
zine had been too brief on things deal- 


ing with dance skating instruction.” 

| had to inform him that Ed Smith's 
Skating Review hadn't been publish 
ed since December, and proceeded t 
vive him this advice. 

lf vou are going to take up. skate 
dancing vou should read Perry Raw 
son's 25¢ booklet, Art ot Plain 
Skating” and his booklet, “The 
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HATS New in the 1870's 

that you see onstage at the Cen- 

tury Lheatre. The Herbert and 
Dorothy Fields-Sigmund Romberg musi- 
cal is making good box office statistics 
fer. producer Michael ‘Vodd. Up in 
Central Park comes straight from. the 
files of the city’s history, from the era 
of Boss William Marcey “weed and 
his infamous “Ring”. 

The plot deals with ‘'weed's mach- 
nations to swindle the citizens of 
New York out of large sums of money 
allegedly spent for the construction of 
the park. <A clean-up crusade, suc- 
cessfully conducted by the New York 
Times and the Harper's Hocekly. re- 


photos: Lucas-Pritchard 


Top, left: "The Fireman's Bide": on ladder, Betty Bruce; firemen, George Bockman, Fred 
Barry, Daniel Nagrin, Saul Bolasni, Payne Converse. Right: “The Highwayman's Luck’: high- 
wayman, Daniel Nagrin; two maidens, Evelyn Shaw, Rebecca Lee. Below, left: Fred and Elaine 
Barry. Right: “The Maypole Dance’, opening of the second act at the Tammany Hall picnic. 


“Up in Central Park” 


sults in the indictment of Boss Tweed 
(Noah Beery) and his henchmen. Into 
this story has been woven the romance 
of John Mathews, reporter on the 
Times (Wilbur Evans) and Rosie 
Moore, aspiring singer (Maureen Can- 
non). 

Choreographer Helen —‘Vamiris  ar- 
ranged several ballets for the produc- 
tion. She drew inspiration from the 
political history of the “Tammany era. 
Miss ‘Vamiris worked out a series of 
tableaux from the Currier and Ives 
prints. The dancing is modern. ballet, 
with influences from folk dancing, as 
in the VWaypole Dance in the scene ot 


the picnic in the Park. Miss ‘Tamiris 
has done a fine job in all the numbers: 
Skating on the Lake, Rip Van Winkle. 
the Fireman's Bride and the Currier 
and Ives Ballet and the Maypole Dance. 

Betty Bruce as Bessie O’Cohane per- 
forms a sparkling tap. specialty that 
earns her several curtain. calls each 
performance. Fred and Elaine’ Barry 
and featured dancer Daniel Nagrin are 
all well-known artists in the dance 
world, and are well supported in Up 
in Central Park by a group of. fine 
dancers and actors, 

Kor an enjoyable afternoon or even- 
ing go lp in Central Park. 
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Courtesy Collection George Chaffee 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE 
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M. SERGE PERETTI 


Collection George Chaffee 


HAY is the oldest ballet. still 

danced ? 

Without turther ado, such a 
question has more clarity than sense. 
‘To reduce it to a stark matter of mere 
date is to get a purely. superficial 
answer that, on analysis, might be not 
even factuaily correct. 

Perhaps few historians would. in- 
stinetively think of Coppelia, but that 
work has strong claims to urge. Ver- 
sions it, the sparkling tull- 
length piece of the Ballets Russes de 
Monte Carlo to a diverting music- 
hall ‘act’, are current the world over. 
In all of these, the libretto and. score, 
however adapted or condensed, are 
used. But what of any of the original 
choreography? All are mostly a ‘tar 
hark from the work as current at the 
Paris Opera when last I saw it 
superbly presented there, in) 1939, with 
Solange Schwarz reading the title-role 
in’ Hawless beauty and scintillat- 
Ing wit. 

Libretto, score, and choreography, 
are the three essentials of any plot 
ballet. Merely to compose dances to 
Mozart's score tor Les Petits Riens is 
not to revive Noverre's ballet tor which 
that music was written. Or, again, 
the present Paris Opera version of 
Les Créatures de Prométhée has the 
tamous Beethoven score and follows 
the Vigano libretto of ISI3, but the 
excellent choreography is an utter 
novelty ; the pie ce is not a Vigano 


revival. 
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The halletionhile 


A Column by GEORGE CHAFFEE 


But dismiss here all other Coppelias, 
whatever their individual merits, and 
consider just that Paris Opera pro- 
duction, now 75 years old. Coppelta 
was first produced there in 1870 with 
choreography by Arthur St. Leon. The 
work remains the special joy and pride 
of the Opera, where it has been per- 
formed over 550 times! I doubt that 
it has ever been out of the repertory 
two years running. Knowing the fixity, 
conservatism, and torce of tradition 
that rule there, it is probable that 
that Coppelia remains to this day just 
what it was, choreographically as other- 
wise, when St. Leon first set its dance 
pattern. Even its Frantz is still danced 
in travesty! — despite the return to 
tavor of the male dancer in our times. 

Coppelia at the Paris Opera has 
vood claims to being the oldest simon- 
pure instance of an intact survival in 
ballets. Can anyone cite an older work 
with an equally continuous and integral 
record ? 

Many ballettophiles would quickly 
answer: Giselle. And with reason. 
‘That too was a Paris creation of 1841, 
revived down to 1866. ‘Then Paris 
knew it no more until Diaghileft  re- 
turned it from Russia in 1910.) The 
Opera re-staved it in 1924. 

But in Russia Giselle has never 
ceased to be danced tor over a hundred 
vears — if not yearly, yet regularly at 
short intervals. Balletmaster Titus 
saw the piece in Paris 1841) and 
produced the ballet in St. Petersburg 
in 1842. Later, Perrot, who had a 
large hand in the Paris creation and 
who staged Giselle for Grisi in .Lon- 
don in 1842, was ballet-master in St. 
Petersburg, 1848-60, and Grisi danced 
the role there, 1851-53. Hence, the 


The Souvenir Print 


Le Triomphe de | Amour —A_ line-cut 
engraved by Daniel Marot after a 
design by Jean Berain, dessinateur-en- 
titre of the Paris Opera from circa 
1675 to 1711, to serve as frontispiece 
to the original quarto program-libretto 
of the ballet, published by Christopher 
Ballard, Paris, 1681. Size: 6'9x8Jx 
inches high. 


old Russian production ¢ ould claim 
authentic authority. Marius Petipa, at 
St. Petersburg 1848 on, knew that Per- 
rot presentation by heart. Yet there 
is reason to think that he later (1870- 
1900) modified and ornamented _ its 
dance design in various ways. 

However, as returned to the West 
by the Russians and as now known in 
America, the original libretto and 
score have been abbreviated, in’ mime 
and in) dance incidents, while certain 
spectacular features once stressed are 
now entirely gone. Probably these are 
still retained in’ Russia. Further, a 
new emphasis has been introduced (the 
dance prominence allotted Albrecht — 
perhaps traditional outside Paris). 
Giselle is sensibly not what it was in 
IS41. Nevertheless, it) remains basic- 
ally, even in its choreography, of the 
1840's. No other ballet so old retains 
anything like so much of its original 
self as this hardy centenarian. 

‘To discuss here the possible reasons 
tor the many divergences . between 
various modern productions of this bal- 
let in’ Paris, London, New York, by 
the Russians (Sergevev, Mordkin, 
Litar, ete., and Dolin) would take us 
too far afield. Perhaps St. Petersburg 
and Moscow represent) two Russian 
traditions reflected. Perhaps it is just 
a case of faulty memory or of tamper- 
ings. Perhaps it also raises a question 
of artistic license versus artistic abuse. 
Certainly Mordkin’s Moscow choreog- 
raphy hewed closest to the original 
libretto. Of St. Petersburg echoes, 
America has yet to see anything so rich, 
ample and varied as the Paris Gise//e. 
Clearly there has been defection in the 
West. This ought to be corrected. 
Perhaps the great Anatole Obukott 
now im our midst could render us this 
service. Perhaps, when peace returns, 
Russia will send us choreographe: 
whose memory is fresh and whose no- 
tations are explicit — and perhaps 
some manager will have the vision. to 
let us have the authentic Russian piece. 

Many modern historians award the 
palm of age to a work of the 1780's, 


(continued on page 30) 
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A Modern 
Dance 
Exhibition 


by ARTUR MICHEL 


ANCE is a thing to be looked at. 

But not everyone, not every 

country, has an opportunity to 
personally observe the famous dancers 
and especially the great dance com- 
panies. It was thus a commendable 
idea of the Inter-American Office of 
the National Gallery of Art to bring 
to the public an exhibition of photo- 
vraphs bearing the title “Modern 
American Dance” (Danza Moderna 
Norteamericana) prepared for cireula- 
tion in Latin America. Many cities in 
Cuba, Brazil and other South Amert- 
can countries are to get sight of the 
collection, with a Spanish or Portuguese 
version of the accompanying texts and 
captions. Before the exhibition set out 
on its journey, it could be studied in 
the New York Museum of Modern 
Art. 


Most of the fitty-odd pictures — tor 
the greater part large panels—illustrate 
the present stage of the development 
of the “Modern Dance”. Some ot 
them stem from earlier years (to wit 
Martha Graham's Provinecials, Doris 
Humphrey's Shakers, Hanya Holm's 
Trend). All are the work of an ex- 
cellent: New York photographer, Bar- 
bara Morgan.) Emploving modern 
speed cameras and light, she attempts, 
according to her short introduction 
written for the show, to “release not 
the mere record but the essence of 
dance the photograph”. 


In truth, it is an asset of the exh 
bition that one does not meet with 
dancers in’ starched poses; it is Miss 
Morgan's artistry to render perceptible 
in the photographed instant, something 
ot the atmosphere and flux of the move- 
ment out of which the instant evolves 
and into which it resolves itselt. This 
is particularly striking in several of the 
pictures of Martha Graham. In Law- 
intation, for example, one intensely 
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pnore Bart ora M ray 


Daniel Nagrin and Helen Tamiris in “When the Saints Go Marchin’ In’ 


teels the onward drive ot the tension- 
charged gesture, in Sarabande the deli- 
cately flooding line ot the movement. 
Animated to an unusual degree are, 
too, a pair ot pictures of Helen “Tam- 
iis and her partner, Damel Nagrin 
(MH ohen the Saints Go Marchin’ In and 
Pictory Song). Vhe same can be said 
of the grand tragic gesture in) which 
Doris Humphrey appears ith my 


Barbara Morgan 


Martha Graham in ‘Sarabande’ 


Red Fires), and the burlesque grace ot 
Charles Weidman in scene trom 
Bargain Counter. 

Besides the soloists, one sees a num 
ber ot group dances. Vhe mind reealls, 
as especially impressive, several drama 
tic “stills” trom Hanva Holm’s Trend; 
passion-stirred scene trom  Miartha 
Cirahams Death and Entrances and a 
tew ecstatic moments trom Doris Hum 
phreyv's ritual exposition Shakers. 


A large proportion of dancers ot the 
veneration ettectively present 
their skill and individualitv: Valerie 
Bettis in photographs trom The Des- 
perate Heart, Jane Dudley (Swing 
your Lady), Merce Cunningham ( The 
Root of an Unfocus), Pearl Prins 
(caught in a vibrant. movement trom 
Rock Sophie Maslow togethe: 
with William Bales in a country-fresh 
scene trom Szcet Betsy from Pike. and 
finally krick Hawkins Penitente) 
and Limon. 

An objection to the principle at the 
showing does not permit itself to be 
repressed. Certainly, the exhibition ts 
not only called, but a an exhibition of 
the “Modern American Dance’, burt 
one must add: viewed through the eve 
(or camera) ot Barbara Morgan. his. 


tor all those who are tortunate enough 


(eontinued on page 26) 
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Dramatic Modern: 
Valerie Bettis 


by WALTER E. OWEN 


Story and Photographs 


HEN TECHNIQUES and styles 
are put aside and idea and 
torm become the source of 

choreographic inspiration, the difterence 

between modern dance and ballet  dis- 
appear. Grood examples of this are recent 
works of Martha Graham and Antony 

Tudor.” 

‘This provocative statement was made 
by Valerie Bettis, dvnamic voung modern 
dancer, during the course ot a picture 
session in the studio. Miss Bettis is very 
articulate on her theme and made many 
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equally interesting comments the 
dance. She says that she can’t see why 
ballet companies use modern decor and 
music but cling to traditional dance 
vocabulary when the whole production 
Fuse as one art form. Likewise 


should 
she dgesn’t approve the narrow-minded 
anee’ fan who can see only traditional 
ballet or only modern. ‘To her ‘They 
have no teeling tor dance as an art torm. 


Like the baseball tan who cheers § tor 
home-runs and strike-outs, they cheer tor 
leaps, talls. touettes or leg extensions.” 


Valerie Bettis as ‘Daisy Lee’ portrays in dance 
and spoken word the thoughts of a woman just 
returned from the funeral of her husband. 


Miss Bettis comes trom Houston, 
‘Texas, where she first) studied ballet 
under Rowena Smith until her attention 
was directed toward modern dancing by 
the appearance in) Houston of “Tina 
Klade, a Wigman dancer, who gave a 
short course there. After a year at tie 
University of ‘Texas she came to New 
York and joined the classes ot Hanya 
Holm, touring with Miss Holm’s grou: 
tor two vears. Breaking away orde: 
to work out some ideas ot her own she 
worked by herself for a vear then ap 
peared in solo recital in the tall of 1941. 
In the summers of 1942 and 1943 she 
taught at the Perry-Manstield Camp at 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 


During this time she appeared. tre- 
quently group recitals her own 
compositions gradually attracting atten- 
tion to her special talents in that. tield 
until in his honor roll of young dancers 
tor the season of 1942-43, John Martin. 
dean ot the dance crities, referring to an 
appearance at the Humphreyv-Weidmar 
Studio said she “all but blew the roof ott 
with a solo composition called “The Des. 
perate Heart. Set to a poem of John 
Brinin and music by Bernardo Seyall, it 
made use of long passayves of silence and 
added up to one of the most exciting 
dance compositions of the vear.”’ Con 
tinuing, he described her thus: “Miss 
Bettis is in nowise atraid to be original. 
She has a stunning technique and a speed 
without precedent in the modern tield: 
she has also an intuitive and adventure: 
some gift of creating movement, and a 
temperament that can make the arm 
phere tairly sizzle. Add to these 2 by no 
means inconsiderable beauty and vou 
have a young dancer who is just about 
as certain as anything can be in thi 
hit-or-miss world to get to be one of the 
ereat dancers of her day—and that be 
fore very long.” 


In the following tall, appearing in 
joint rectal on the Y.M.H.A.. sevie- 
she created such a sensation that she wo 
invited to reappear in a_especial cull 
length program. solo compositicn 
Daisy Lee on these programs even 
brought the Hollywood scouts around. 
Based on an unpertormed radio sketch 
by Horton Foote (intended tor Bette 
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News and Cues 


HE MIGHTIEST TORCH BEARER of 
them all teday on the Broadway 


stem, ‘Times Square's STATUE OF 


Linpertry, is having her face lifted to 
wow in the War Loan 
Drive. 

The all-Tupvor program and eight 
additional BALLET “THEATRE pertorm- 
ances were broadcast trom the Met in 
April over WNYC That gala 
and gallant dance event of JACOBS 
Pi.tow Dance Fesrivat went eft in 
stvle at Carnegie on April 17th 
The second annual AFRICAN FrSTIVAL 
at Carnegie sponsored by the AFRICAN 
AcADEMYy OF ARTS AND RESEARCH 
showed the inter-relation of African 
music and dancing with these arts in 
Meas. Frankuin D. 
ROOSEVELT was guest of honor on 
April 4th and Governor RAYMOND 
Batpwin (CoNnN.) presented a Willkie 
the evening of 
BOJANGLES 
time in his 


our hemisphere. 


Memorial Award on 
April oth. And Bint 
RoRINSON, tor the first 
handsome 


wide and career, 


famous teet on a 


high, 
tapped his 
recital stage at this festival. 
Another USO-CAMP 
preparation, Here Today, tor the tox- 
hole circuit, Robert H. 
Rasen will 
be in charge of the dances tor 
inka. . GIREANIN active 
in dance aftairs in Mexico . . . Pro- 
ducer A, P. WAXMAN may revise Glad 
to See You, which closed on the road 
betore reaching New York, to be newly 
titled, Happy Holiday. On his schedule 
musical Vay December 
with ballet-school background 
WBKB to carry 


sull- 


concert 


show in 


(j;ordon s 


di recting 


also is a 


Chicago's television 
four-a-week telecasts all 
mer. Any dancers showing their stuff? 


on ats 


JAN televisioned dance in 
person, drawing and photograph over 
NBC the evening of March 18th, with 
something like 3000° television sets in 
and about New York Citv alone pos- 
sibly “seeing” in With a troupe 
ot 26 dancers Veen presented two of 
Nis new ballets in’ Providence, R. I. 
under the auspices of the Rhode Island 
School of appropriately 
named Narragansett Bay . Mem- 
vers of the New Dance Group 


headed by 


Design—one 
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exhibited modern dance technique and 
composition at the Brooklyn Museum 
on the morning of April 14th 

New York presentation of 
famous ballerina ALEXANDRA 
pupils took 
on the evening of April 13th at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall. 


Klamenco dancer Jose Greco's new- 


The first 


place 


dance-group-in-the-making will have 
the musical services of Louts (Lajos) 
WiNKLER who has long been compos- 
img and arranging music for Spanish 
Sunday cocktail dansants 
Monte Carlo—with 
Wining contestants—were 
m Alarch by Henry W. 
ence in charge ot ballroom dancing at 
the Ned. Wavyburn studio and an old 
contributor of ours. 
Hitene CONSTANTINE, 
Ley INTERNATIONAL, was 
one of the six ballet girls tor Hodl/y- 
wood Pinafore out ot a group of 200 


dancers 
et the cups fo 
conducted 


Herrman, 


BAL- 


chosen as 


from 


choreographer 
LEON 
ANA appeared in 
Lichtr Opera 
Dancer LERESITA 
Osta, 
concert of dance 


Oaks Onl 


dancers auditioned — by 
AnNrony TPupor 
and new partner 
Balalatka. al 
production 

Osra and her brother 
pianist, presented a 


and music at Dumbarton 


April 15th under auspices of the U. 5. 


Coordinator ot Latin-American Affairs. 
lt was said that educational tilms of 
the concert might be taken to distribute 


throughout Latin America. 
YMHA audition-winners 
Eva Desern Garner, 
RHEBA Koren, Joan Minter and 
SHIRLEY appeared the 
Sunday atternoon dance series on April 


Jessie 


Sth. Dancers interested in auditioning 
tor nent please write to 
Dance Center, YAMHA, Lexington 
Avenue at 92nd Street, New York City. 


OV CTSCitSs, 


SCULSON) 


returned trom 
York ap 
Adelphi 


Viceror, just 
vave aofirst New 

pearance April 29th at the 
‘Theatre in New York Something 
to think over i drama critic Ropers 
COLEMAN S (ot the Nez York Datly 


Mirror) article Ballet w Dying. It 
appears in the May issue ot This 
Month. Is he right? A course in 


stage expression and pantomime is ot 
fered by dancer-mime REINE ton 
acting fo 


supplementary pointers on 


students of both drama and. the. dance. 
In the April Dance Index, 

WiINbDHAM 

CHINES 25-vear activity as director and 


reviews BALAN 


Handsomely illustrated, 
added 
to the library ot teacher, dancer and 
Arex Garp whose 


choreog! apher. 
its an item that might well be 


dance enthusiast .. 


caricatures ot stave celebrities line the 
walls at Sardis had a collection otf car 


teontinued on page 


photo: Ear! Lea! 


Honored guests Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn get together for a chat with La Meri after her 
performance of ‘Scheherazade’ at the Ethnologic Dance Centre, the former Denis studio. 
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CAPE COD 
MUSIC CENTER 


The ideal summer for older bovs and girls 
(14-18) whe love music. Outstanding instruc- 
tien beginners and advanced in instru- 
mental and vocal music, ballet, and = studio 
arts, combined with Seashore Camp activities. 


BALLET MASTER 
ALEXANDRE GAVRILOY 


Write for booklet 


C. C. CROCKER, Director 


Fast Brewster, Massachusetts 


Bex 19 


Charles Weidman 


Special June Course 
June 4 to June 29, 1945 


Evening classes for all grades of adults 


continue at the 


STUDIO THEATRE 
108 W. 16th St.. N. Y. C. 11, CHelsea 2-9819 


EDNA M-RAE 


School of the Dance 
Ballet — Character — Tap 
INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
JUNE 18 — JULY 13 
Limited enrolment — registration closes 
June 
Classes Day and Evening 


Information sent upon request 
Suite 500C, Fine Arts Bldg. 
410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Webster 3772 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Drama @ Stage Production © Music e Art 


For information address: Portia Mansfield 
65 East SSth St... New York 22, N.Y. tel. WI 2-1664 


JACOB'S PILLOW 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
Summer 1945 8 weeks July 2 - August 25 
Distinguished faculty under direction of 
SHAWN 

Performances at Jacob's Pillow Thea're each 

Saturday by guest artists of all dance forms. 
Write: Fern Helsher, Hotel Winslow, 45 E. 55th St.. 
N. Y¥. C. 22 or P. ©. Box 147, Lee, Mass. 


SUMMER CLASSES 
JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 


Sparkling new routines, outstanding faculty in 
ballet, tap, toe, charac er, modern and ball- 
room. For teachers, professionals and advanced 
students. Special Teachers Normal School 
in Play Production, Dramatics, Modeling. 


GLICKMAN COLLEGE 
228 So. Wabash Avenue Chicago 4, Ill. 


ANCE, PROVENCAL SONG and 
sunburnt mirth! sings 
poet John Keats, conjuring 

up an enviable picture of the joy of 

living. Something of this becomes a 

reality each summer for the enervated, 

high-strung dance artist, hard-taxed 
teacher and earnest student, leaving the 

“fever and the fret” for the dance 

workshops dotting our hillsides, groves 


and mountain tops. 

One such is Jacob’s Pillow Univer- 
sity of the Dance on the side of a 
Berkshires 


where. under the well-known ‘Ted 


mountain in the beautiful 


Shawn, coeds from ten to sixty may 
find inspiration in the old New Eng- 
land atmosphere and skill in’ the daily 


MER DANCE 


disciplines in all the techniques of dane- 
ing as an art form. Or, in the same 
region, the qualified may acquire college 
credits with their virtuosity at Benning- 
ton College in Vermont, which offers 
to the college student a dance major. 
At Cape Cod Music Center the ballet 
student will find ballet director Alex- 
andre Gavrilov, with picturesque sand 
dunes in the vicinity and the restful 
ocean to bring peace and new vigor. 
Clear across the country in Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado, at the Perry-Mans- 
held heatre Workshop, it’s ten-gallon 
hats and hill billy orchestras tor local 
color. But it in no way difters from 
the east in so far as to the student's 


diligence and sincere application to the 


Pupils at Miriam Marmein's summer camp in Manomet, Mass. enjoy both classes and performances 
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dance techniques and theories expected. 

When we turn back to the metro- 
polis for dancing in the summer—and 
in New York, the dance center of the 
country, one may find instruction of a 
tabulous number and kind—the novice 
hesitates. Isn't it too hot in the sum- 
mer? Isn't it the wrong time to dance? 
The novice will be glad to learn that it 
is a very good time indeed to take up 
dancing, for in the summer the body is 
relaxed and being in a more receptive 
state more is actually accomplished with 
the body. 

Some of the leaders in the dance 
movement keep their metropolitan 
schools open, offering “brush up” 
courses to the visiting teachers and stu- 
dent classes at difterent levels of de- 
velopment. Hanya Holm ofters a. con- 
centrated course her technique for 
the month of June, and then departs to 
teach her approach to the dance at the 
summer session ot Colorado College, 
her assistant taking over in the city. 
Martha Graham similarly has in- 
tensive four-week course her tech- 
nique, ending in the middle of June, 
when her school closes for the summer. 
Miss Graham goes to Bennington Col- 
lege to instruct in July and> remain as 
artist in residence to create new works 
tor the remainder of the season. Of the 
Humphreyv-Weidman school of the 
dance, Charles Weidman is teaching at 
the New York Studio Theatre groups 
at the different levels, with a special 
course of evening classes for adults 
slated tor June. 

These three leading modern tech- 
niques are given at the New Dance 
(jroup, where the emphasis is the 
recreational angle. Doctors recommend 
the classes for their therapeutic value. 
All kinds ot people with little or no 
previous training learn here what tun 
it is to dance—but at the same time the 
standards are really high and the Group 
treats the students as professionals. And 
protessionals have been developed here. 
Classes range from children’s groups to 
teachers taking “cram” courses,. bring- 
ing themselves up to the minute for 
their activities in the fall. 

Franziska Boas approaches the art 
trom still another angle, supplying 
tundamentals which prepare the human 
body for creative work in the dance. 
Learning the possibilities of | the body, 
the student may go on to any stvle from 
there. Miss Boas gives a course at her 


(eontinued on following page) 
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TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL 


a yeor ‘round institution conducted by the 


DANCE EDUCATORS OF AMERICA 


Offers an Unequalled Opportunity to 
Prepare for a Profitable Postwar Career 


The DEA’'s Teachers’ Training Schoo! must not Its courses utlined by leading a 
be confused with ordinary material sessions tors, embrace the fundamentals of teachina 
which are sometimes offered as ‘‘normal @ and provide a higher educa‘ion in the Dar 
schools '—it provides a full dance curricula for those wh seek ¢ ytta nn event 
planned on university credit systems! Standard Certificate in Dance Education 
SPECIAL 2 WEEK SUMMER SCHOOL STARTS JULY 16 

SUBJECT MATTER FACULTY 
Fundamentals theory. practice in teaching. history. music as apt Frances Cole 
to Dance, child psychology pedagogy anatomical aprproach to 
ballet, basic principles of the social dance, etc. Course A 30 Anat Cc ) 

Hours 2 credits Fee: $50.00. md others 

CLASSES LIMITED TO 30 STUDENTS 

The stated objectives of the DEA's Teachers Training School cannot be achieved 
overcrowded classrooms: therefore, each class will be limited to 30 studen! Registra- 


tions can be accepted only on this basis! 


Write at once for FREE BOOKLET! 
140-10 Franklin Avenue 


DANCE EDUCATORS of AMERICA, ING. N° 


Order Your Summer Work Now 


BILLY TRUEHART 


1S YRS. SPECIALIST in MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 
and COMPLETE RECITAL IDEAS 


(Radio's Original Tap Dancer and Teacher of 
Dancing Star ANN MILLER) 

All Types Dances—Free Catalog of 
200 DISTINCTIVE ROUTINES 
Dept. 0-5-45 — 112 W. St., Suite 934 

Los Angeles Calif. 


Bella Reine 


offers a special course in 
Stage Expression — Acting 
Pantomime 
May 15th through June 26th 
Registration: Weekdays 4-6 P.M. 


Saturdays, P.M. 


West Slnd st. Viasa 


JOSEPH LEVINOFF 


Director of BALLET SCHOOL and CHILDREN'S BALLET COMPAN) 
ANNOUNCES 


A SPECIAL 1-WEEK TEACHER'S COURSE—JUNE 23rd—3Oth 
TWO BALLETS for CHILDREN 


Complete with Costume Sketches. Notes. Diagrams and Music 
especially composed and arranged 


by 
MISS NORMA MORTON 
formerly with the late Sonia Serova 
The ballets given, THE TWELVE DANCING PRINCESSES and THE CHINESE 


of students 


NIGHTINGALE are complete with Group dances for all classe 
(including Baby dances), Solos, Pantomime and Character. Sufficient material 
for one Year's Planning. 


REGISTRATION—May be made by mail and closes 
Saturday, June 23rd. 


Course Complete with Musie $125 Limited Enrollment 


Course starts with a performance which includes THE TWELVE 
DANCING PRINCESSES and THE CHINESE NIGHTINGALE at the 
NEW YORK TIMES HALL, Saturday evening, June 23rd at 8:15 P.M. 


For particulars write to JOSEPH LEVINOFF, Steinway Hall. New York City 
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New Dance Group Studio 


9 East 59th Street, New York 22, New York 


Announces its 


Summer Sessions Starting July 2nd 
Classes in all leading modern techniques and ballet 


Executive Secretary: Judith Delman, Eldorado 5-7909 


JEWEL CLOTH © SATINS © TAFFETAS 
NETS © TRIMMINGS © TARLETANES 


Available in a variety of colors. Limited quantity. 


Over [150 costume sketches available. Also 
Patterns for each sketch. New series 900 
sketches and Pattern Review, 1915 Edition 25¢. 


Inquiries invited 


We are endeavoring to supply all our accounts with 
dance requirements within the limit of our ability. 


ASSOCIATED FABRICS COMPANY 


Dance Fabrics Division 


1600) Broadway New Yor, N. }. 


Barbara Morgan's photograph of Doris Humphrey and her group in “Shakers.” 


Eleanor King heads the dance department at 
Perry-Mansfield Camp in Steamboat Springs. 


Summer Dance 


(continued from preceding page) 


summer school Bolton-Landing-on- 
Lake George, New York; at the same 
time her city school remains active with 
courses) on primitive techniques and 
rhythms under Claude Marchant. 

Kor the ethnologic dance we turn to 
La Merit and her Natya dancers, in 
whose theater incidentally the lover ot 
the art finds himself nostalgic. “This 
was once Isadora Dunean’s studio—and 
later Ruth St. Denis’s. Part of the 
summer's plans for the  Ethnologic 


Dance Exhibition 


(continued from page 21) 


to have become acquainted with the 
Modern American Dance in the theater 
or concert hall, is extraordinarily inter- 
esting, even fascinating. But for ar 
exhibition intended to open the eves 
of foreign countries to the Modern 
Dance, should one not have extended 
the framework somewhat? Could one 
not have invited, from among the field 
of dance-photography, other specialists. 
like Gerda Peterich or TPThomas 
Bouchard? For every photographe 
has a different approach to his subject. 
places the accents differently, as does 
every non-professional spectator, too. 
Therefore, it would doubtlessly have 
no little enlivened and enriched — the 
Modern American Dance tor the Latin 
American observer, if he could have 
seen it mirrored by different artists ot 
the camera. 
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Theatre is to present the exotic dances 
of India, Java, China, Spain, ete., ete., 
4 different country featured each week. 
The type of dance calls for some ma- 
turity, the student likely to be at least 
sixteen. Mme. La Meri does not ob- 
ject to the occasional theoretician and 
researcher who prefers to watch from 
the sidelines rather that participate. 

Of ballet, the schools remaining open 
are legion. ‘The School of American 
Ballet has in addition to its distin- 
vuished regular staff Danilova guest- 
teaching in June. Sunya Shurmaa’s 
school remains active as does the studio 
of Ballet Arts. Joseph Levinoft of 
Ballet School specializes in normal 
classes for teaching ballet to children. 

With a Broadway atmosphere, there 
is Jack Stanly’s annual summer normal 
school featuring weekly graded sessions 
in tap (on a ballet base), ballet, acro- 
batic, and Spanish dancing. ‘The out- 
ot-town teacher and = student take as 
many one-week sessions as their visit 
to New York permits, concentrating on 
one technique or as many as they please. 
But to yo on would be never to stop. 
New York offers not only the orthodox 
but rings all the variants on every phase 
of the dance. Seeing is believing! 

R. S. SANDS 


(More Summer Schools on p. 41) 


MARMEIN 


Summer Dance Theatre and School 
Manomet, Mass. . . July and August 


Combine delightful vacation in. artist at 
mosphere at picturesque seaside resort with 
nfensive study aNd public certformance with 
Miriar Marner ramous jancer' ang ime 


Courses from | to 8 weeks 
Teachers, Professionals, Students (all ages) 


Ballet Plasto-Rhythmics Pantomime 


ORIGINAL REPERTOIRE 


MARMEIN PRODUCTIONS 
316 W. 75th St., New York City 23, SU 7-3721 


Charles Weidman will teach this summer at the Humphrey-Weidman School. 


“THE FOLK DANCER” 


A Magazine for Teachers, Recreation 


Leaders, Folk Dancers, Research Workers, Etc. 
Centains music and dance instructions for dances 
of many lands, program material, beok and 
record reviews, material on felk costumes, 
customs, history, illustratiens, pictures. 

$1.50 yearly subscription 


P. O. Box 201, Flushing, L. 1., N. Y. 


BERENICE HOLMES 
4 aa 4 aa a 


School of Ballet 
Summer Course-July 9 to Aug. 3 
3 classes daily 


Classical ballet - Character - Variations 
184 W. Washington, Chicage, Il. 


ERNEST BELCHER 


University of the Dance 


SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 


July 2nd to July 27th, inclusive 


-- Distinguished Faculty -- 
Ballet -- Tap -- Spanish -- Hula -- Acrobatic 


Intensive study for students of the dance, including a graded system for teach- 
ers and a wealth of valuable dance material for Commercial or Professional use. 


SPECIAL MATERIAL CLASSES DAILY 


Detailed notes on all dances 


Write for further details 
ERNEST BELCHER 607 South Western Avenue, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 
School of the Fine Arts 


announces the establishment of a 


DIVISION OF BALLET 
in charge of 
MISS BETTINA BYERS A.R.A.D. 
July 3 — August 16, 1945 


For information apply to the Department of Ex 
tension, Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario. 


STONE—CAMRYN 


School of the Ballet 


For Professionals @ Teachers @ Students 
Open Entire Year 
RKO Grand Theatre Bui! jing 


119 N. Clark St.. Chicago 2, IIl., DEarborn 1953 


SWOBODA-YURIEVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 


e BALLET e CHARACTER 
e ADACIO e VARIATIONS 


50 West 57th St. New York CO 5-9857 


839 Carnegie Hall CO 5-9316 


DUVAL 


THE BALLET THEATRE SCHOOL 


moves to its summer headquarters in the 
mountains June 30th. For information, wrie 
now to Joze Duval, R.D. |, Middleburgh, N.Y. 


117 W. 54th St.. N. Y. C.  ClIrcle 5-9332 


CARMEN LA ROSA 


Home Course in Ballet & Toe Dancing 
Book for Beginners 
Price $1.00 


Carnegie Hall, Studio 825, New York City 19 


GLADYS HIGHT 


School of Dancing 
1944 Teachers Course Dance Material 
Now on sale. All tyhes of routines. 
Special rate: 10 for $5.00. Single $1 each 
Send for Dance List 
159 No. Michigan Ave. Chicage 1, Ill. 


GAVRILOV 


Ballet Instruction 
For information 


ADA VEROVA, 20 E. 62nd St., N.Y.C. RE 4-5013 
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Televising A New Scheherazade 


HE HEROINE of the thousand and 
one Arabian nights is weaving the 
tales anew these 
nights, here in New York. While the 
old ballet Scheherazade in ballet com- 


spell otf her 


panies’ repertoires has been slowly dod- 
dering downhill, quietly and unassum- 
ingly at the Ethnologic Dance Center 
Mme. La Meri is making dance news 
with her creation ot a Scheherazade in 
the Hindu dance idiom to the original 
version of Rimsky-Korsakov’s music and 
the unexpurgated edition of the Arabian 
Nights tales from which he drew his 
Inspiration, 

Possessors of television sets may have 
seen, on the evening of April 8, the 
full-hour performance given” by the 
Charles B. Storm Company in_ their 


¢ 


Top: La Meri as Scheherazade, Peggy Gast, King Shahryar; below, front: Miss 


* 


Raymond 
Nelson's direction. A’ slight adaptation 
is tor 


series ot Velevisuals under 
audience, 
Meri narrating in the prologue before 


television 


each of the tour scenes in fact as well 
as with the fluid, symbolic gestures of 
her hands. 

Backstage at the studio three cameras. 
tor the three-dimensional eftects, were 
picking up the different points of ac 
tion. Nelson had re- 
peated visits to the Ethnologic Dance 
Center to Meri and he 
Natva Dancers and knew the entrances 
and exits by heart. “Catch 
now and then his cameramen heard him 
prompt from the control room via then 
ear phones, 
that door!” 


Director 
watch La 


if. every 


“somebody's coming out ot 


Lilian, 


Gast, 


Mera Goorian, La Meri, Juana, Andor Silva: next row: Richard Cressy, Renato Magni, Aldo 


Cadena, Chuck Miller: rear: 


Lillian Rollo, Jean Tachau, Gina, Maya Warwick, Edna Diemar 
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At the press preview Director Nelson 
was enthusiastic. “You're going to like 
this. The dancers don't Zo jumping 
around,” reterring to the minimum of 
wide motion required in the interpre- 
tation by symbolic gesture of arm and 
hand and the mood’s communication by 
facial expression, “and we can get a 
maximum of close-ups. It’s pertect for 
television.” 


Loose Leaves 


(continued from page 15) 


how they can learn to difterentiate 
between perfect and impertect  per- 
tormances. 

Their knowledge of the dance must 
of necessity be catch-as-catch-can as 
they have no opportunity to attend re- 
hearsals, watch a great teacher with 
his students, or a choreographer with 
his soloists and corps at work. Of 
course the fans appreciate the more 
spectacular movements and steps—the 
thirty-two fouettés, the tour jetées en 
lair and the entrechat six, but they 
must miss so much pure joy by under- 
appreciating the more delicate and 
subtle moments in dance which require 
even greater genius, training and 
spiritual depth. When company, choreo- 
grapher and dancer receive tremendous 
ovation for the spectacular steps, it ts 
such a human thing to deliver more 
and more of it at the expense of subtler 
stuff. 

Lecture-demonstrations on the dance 
seem a‘ logical answer. Notable eftorts 
were made in this direction in_ past 
years but somehow petered out, per- 
haps because the emphasis was some- 
what on vocabulary and technics 
rather than artistry. Experiments by 
Lincoln Kirstein, Anatole Chujoy and 
others were certainly in the right diree- 
tion but the time is ripe, say- in the 
autumn, to resume them on a_ broad 
basis. 

One of the companies, perhaps in 
collaboration with a good school, might 
be interested in a series of such lecture- 
demonstrations, assuring well-educated 
audiences and increasing the mass sup- 
port tor the sponsoring company. From 
a business standpoint, net income might 
be limited but the investment in that 
important business asset known as 
“yood will” might be most profitable. 

Bill Christensen of the San Fran- 
cisco Ballet inaugurated a highly sue- 
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SALUTE TO 


JEROME 


Capezio salutes Jerome Robbins, the typical 
American boy who has made good in a big way. 
The thunder of applause still rings from the gala 
premiere of ‘Fancy Free’ April 9, 1944, and the 
opening on December 28, 1944 of the smash 
musical "On the Town", starring Sono Osato, 


choreography by Jerome Robbins. 


We are proud to have been ‘quccioted with these 
smash hits as creators of the dance footwear. 
Capezio products are the overwhelming choice of 
outstanding artists and progressive teachers of the 
day. You too will find their scientific construction 


and flawless fit a definite aid to your dancing. 


* FREE A™set of 12 photographs (2%x4',) of world- 
* famous dance stars, including the one shown, will be 
* sent to you on receipt of 0c to cover handling and 

mailing. Address Dept. D 545. 


ESTABLISHED 
Broodway at 49th St..N.Y. SAM FRANCISCO BRANCH 
iM PRINCIPAL CITIES 948 Market Street 


CA APE ZIO 


cesstul policy of memberships in the subconsciously more interested a 
San Francisco Ballet Guild at $10 a membership of the hoity-toity  rathe 
vear with members invited to attend than the hoi polloi. So far as we have 
rehearsals, lectures, demonstrations and heard no modern group has tried to 
such like. orgamze such an educational or public 
Ballet Associates in’ America, Ine. relations program. 
(New York) has a-similar plan but 
range from $25 up WANTED: Instructor for dence department for 
and are too stift tor the average dance school term beginning Sept. ||, 1945. Perma- 
tan or balletomane. Mavhap we err nent position in well established school. Attrac- 
tive salary. State age, experience, and back- 


| ground. Write, The Frank School of Music, 
the impression Ballet Associates were 293 Eighth Avenue, North—Nashville 3, Tenn. 


(as often happens!) but we gained 
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NEW YORK BRANCH 
1612 Breedway at 49th 
BOSTON BRANCH 
59 Temple Pioce 
CHICAGO BRANCH 
6 Rendoiph at Stete 


TATIANA CHAMIE 


From Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, formerly 
Ballet Master of Monte Carlo Opera 


School of Ballet 
LESSONS DAILY 
SPECIAL TRAINING for dancers in 


the repertoire of Russian Ballets 
200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-1662 


CHESTER HALE SCHOOL 


Closed for Summer 


Classes resume in September 


159 West 56th St., N. Y. C. 


| 
—School of Dance Arts— 
Ballet . Spanish . Character 


Evening Classes for Adult Beginners 


ARTHUR MAHONEY & THALIA MARA 
Carnegie Hall Studio 819, N.Y.C. CO 5§-3474% 


| One and Only 
‘| BALLET RUSSE 
de 


MONTE CARLO 


ITINERARY 1945 


May 1,2—Hartford, Conn. 
May 3-5—Philadelphia, Pa. 
May 7—Bridgeport, Conn. 
May 8—Springfield, Mass. 
May 10-12 


New Haven, Conn. 


K pANCE BOOKSHOP 
Blasis: 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE OF DANCING $2.50 


1365 - 6th Ave. at 55th St.. New York, Cl 5-7955 
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The Dance in Canada 


The Troop Show Question. A few ad- 


ditional words on the subject of troop 
entertainment in Canada, are 
necessitated by a correspondent who took 
exception to remarks on this subject in 


show 


a previous issue. 

It is difficult to see how misunder- 
standing could arise trom my notes on 
the Montreal season, which in no way 
was intended to reflect on the fine work 
being accomplished by individuals in 
troop shows. 

‘To explain how situation in 
Canada varies greatly from the system 
established by the U.S.O. in the United 
States, it must be admitted that none 
ot the pertormers at least, obtain any 
remuneration here. They are consistent- 
ly active through all. the rigours of a 
northern climate, despite inadequate 
facilities. “hey venture far from Mon- 
treal and civilization, and labor hard 
to bring their message to lonely service- 
men. 

experienced professional people 
are utilized to supervise the projects, 
and artistic qualities are virtually con- 
spiclous by their absence. ‘Vheretore | 
feel entirely justified in) advancing my 
personal opinions on the result and 
veneral standard of the entertainment, 
which | consider to be below aT. . 


It-Never-Fails-To-Happen Department. 
Once again a local night-club advertised 
“A Ballet Revue — bree.” 
Leonard Bernstein, of the 
original, was in Montreal for con- 


Fancy 


composer 


ducting engagement, and precisely the 
same event occured last summer when 
he made his first here. Incidentally we 
hear that a film is being released under 
this same title, which in common with 
the local cabaret act, has absolytely 
nothing to do with the original ballet. 


Ballet In Canadian Film. Rumours are 
rife that a ballet sequence has been made 
in Ottawa for inclusion in a documen- 
tary film by the Canadian government. 
The ensemble utilized is reported to be 
that of the Winnipeg Ballet Club. ‘This 


by FRANCIS A. COLEMAN 


group was established in 1939, by 
(;weneth Llovd, who came out trom 
England during that vear. Miss Lloyd is 
a member of the Roval Academy ot 
Dancing, and an honors graduate of the 
Csinner-Mawer dancing in 
London. The club in) Winnipeg) was 
founded with the help of a pupil, Betty 
Hay, and is without financial support. 


school ot 


Ballet Russe. The Ml onte Carlo Co. 
spent most of the last month in Canada, 
with another highly successtul tour ot 
cities such as ‘Toronto, Hamilton, 
Montreal, Ottawa, and Quebec City. 
Capacity houses greeted this visit, and 
audience reaction was good. ‘The com- 
pany presented its standard repertoire, 
with the following works new to 
Canadian audiences, Danses Con- 
certantes, Ballet Mozartiana, 
and Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. As all 
Balanchine, the 
company served 


of these works are by 
current visit of the 
to introduce the ballets of this choreo- 
gvrapher, who was previously not very 
well known to Canadians. 
‘The Ballet Russe a 
drawing attraction in these parts, not 
only because of dancers such as Dani- 
Kranklin, but also for the 
associations which the name of the 
company stand for in the minds of the 
general public. ‘The last two seasons 
have seen considerable improvement. in 
the standards of the company. Last 
vear when the Ballet Russe visited 
Canada, Nijinska dominated the reper- 
toire, while this Balanchine 
occupies a similar position. This is a 
procedure which may well be = ques- 
tioned from all points of view, particu- 


powertul 


lova and 


larly when it is considered that the 
most popular ballets proved to be 
Coppelia, which is so. seldom given 


that it can be classed as a_ novelty, 
closely followed by other favorites ot 
the classic repertoire, such as Swan 
Lake and Les Sylphides. (Which were 
all given only once, if at all, during 
encouraging 
considerably 


each engagement.) is 
that the orchestra was 
augmented at least for the Montreal 
engagement, by members of the Mon- 
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treal Philharmonic, and theretore tur- 
nished distinguished support to the pro- 
ceedings. Under the capable direction 
of Emanuel Balaban, the wealth of 
orchestral tone was effective con- 
tribution to the activities on stage; 
would that it was always thus! 


Something New in Marionettes. Varied 
possibilities on interpretation and the ap- 
preciation of stage works were fully 
demonstrated by Albert Wolt’s  pro- 
duction for the Montreal Festivals last 
month in the early Mlozart opera, 
Bastion and Bastiene, with marionettes. 
When in his native Salzburg, Mr. 
Wolf experimented with other operas 
and even with various ballets in- this 
same medium. One of the most notable 
presentations in the miniature marion- 
ette stave was a version of Petrouchka. 
In the local operatic production the 
singers and orchestra were hidden trom 
the audience, and the charm of this 
unusual treatment scored a great eftect. 
lt is obvious that recordings could be 
used with almost as good a_ result in 
special marionette productions — tor 
teaching and publicity aids. 


Morenoff in Busiest Period of Career. 
Following the recent 50th anniver- 
sary of the studio tounded by his 
tather, Maurice Morenott has plunged 
his dancers into the busiest period of 
their careers. His own ballet company, 
Ballet Mlusic-Hall, presented their 
latest production during the visit of the 
Ballet Russe: One new ballet, on the 
“New World” Symphony by Dvorak 
was on the program, with two revivals, 
Le Roi at which is a Louis AV 
ballet chiefly on music by Mozart, and 
a work called Chopin and  Terpsichore, 
teaturing remarkable’ French- 
Canadian pianist, Yug Assar. 


Morenott also creating new 
torm ot “tableau vivant’ with panto- 
mime, ballet and narration, which is 
having a considerable number. per- 
tormances at the local concert hall. 
Some two dozen operetta pertormances 
in the same month round out a_ period 
of intense activity. The dances staged 
tor local productions of Friml and 
Lehar operettas, were good theatre, 
impeccable taste. 
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SCHOOL OF AMERICAN BALLET 


Faculty: George Balanchine, Kyra Blanc, William Dollar, 
Dorothie Littlefield, Anatole Oboukhoff, Muriel Stuart, 
Pierre Vladimiroff. 


Guest Teacher for June: ALEXANDRA DANILOVA 
Write for Summer Course Circular 


637 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. Plaza 5-1422 


BALLET ARTS 


Faculty: Vera Nemtchinova, Agnes de Mille, 
Edward Caton, Eric Victor, Boris Romanoff, 
Yeichi Nimura, Lisan Kay, Aubrey Hitchins 


PROFESSIONAL CLASSES @ CHILDREN @ ADULTS 


"61" Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. 19 * CO 5-9627 


SCHOOL OF 


RUSSIAN AMERICAN BALLET 


under directionot BORIS and IVAN NOVIKOFF 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 


Summer Course: July Ist to August 31st 


Ballet Character Adagio Interpretive Variations 
1425 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Opera Studio, NEW YORK — PE 6-2634 or LO 5-0864 
215 Medical Arts Building, Seattle, Wash. — EL 2063 


LOUIS H. CHALIF DANCES 


by Louis H. Chalif 


FRANCES CHALIF PACO CANSINO 
leacnhable and Useful 


MORELLI 
JOHN LACURTO MALL 5 Text Books Instructive 
JOHN PLAZA SONIA BOX 3 Folk Dance Books 

Est. 40 yrs. Winter & Summer Schoo! Dip oma --DANCE OF THE MONTH-- 
awarded—Iintensive professiona! and teachers "Herald of Peace” $1.50 
courses . . . Talen'ed Children, Daily Class. 444i) Order Catalogue upon request 


LEON VARKAS:—Professionals’' and Talented Children's Classes 
Daily Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Chalif Schoo! of Dance Steinway Hall 504-508 113 W. 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


OLGA TARASSOVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 
Ballet — Toe — Character 
Professionals — Advanced — Intermediate 
Special Classes for Children and Adult Beginners 
Write for Brochure “D” 


141 W. 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. Clrele 5-7672 


mANDERSON-IVANTZOVA 


139 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. BALLET SCHOOL COlumbus 5-2520 


THE SHURMAN SCHOOL 
Summer Courses in Character, Toe, Ballet, Tap 


vw of Are Eglevsky 


843 CARNEGIE HALL, Cl 6-5935 


COSTUME 


DANCE FOOTWE AR RECITAL TIME IS GALA TIME! 
EXCITEMENT FOR’ EVERY- 
BODY! IF IN THE HUBBUB 
ADDITIONAL SUPPLIES ARE 
NEEDED . . . WRITE BAUM'S 
AND A “RUSH” ORDER WILL 
BE PUT THRU TO YOU. ALL 
ARE AFFECTED BY PREVAIL- 
ING CONDITIONS, YET. . 

BAUM’S SERVICE IS STILL THE 


BEST. 


... AND ALWAYS 
A STEP AHEAD 


ICE DANCE DIAGRAMS AND DESCRIPTIONS 
GOOD RECORDS FOR ICE DANCING 


are regular features of 


Skating 


United States Figure Skating Association 
Canadian Figure Skating Association 


a Price $2.00 Five Issues a year 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Roller Skateries 


(continued from page 17) 


Art ot Skate Dancing.” These books 
should) give you a_ good background 
.. a thorough knowledge of the basic 
tundamentals that are so necessary in 
skate dancing. 


Having digested all the material Mr. 
Rawson offers in his two “Arts” book- 
lets you will be ready to tackle the 
dance diagrams with a certain amount 
of confidence . . . you will find that 
your knowledge of the fundamentals 
is an invaluable asset because you will 
be able to understand many of the 
things that might otherwise go over 
vour head. 


lt you skate ARSA you will want 
“The Amateur Roller Skaters Hand 
Book” ($1), available at some of the 
rinks and at Amateur Roller Skaters 
Assn., 120 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. If you skate RSROA 
vou will want still another of Mr. 
Rawson's booklets, “Skate Dance Dia- 
grams. -(50¢). Vhe Rawson library 
is available at rinks and at RSROA 
National Offices, 5795 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. (This is not a 
paid it just comes under the 
head of “Intormation.” ) 


Plans tor alterations of the Gay 
Blades Skating Rink building have been 
filed with the Department of -Housing 
and Buildings by John J. MeNamara, 
architect. “The plans call tor a complete 
renovation, a ballroom replacing — the 
present skating surface on the first 
Hoor, a roller skating rink with a 
1.000 capacity to be built on the mez- 
zanine level and 28 bowling alleys in 
the basement. Soundproofing is already 
being done. It is expected that the rink 
will close during July so part 
of this major operation may be per- 
formed. Gay Blades is a million dolla 
rink, the present owner having paid 
that amount for the skaterv a_ few 
vears ago. 


Stars of the Center ‘Vheater show, 
“Hats Ott to lee.” joined several na 
tional champions to stage a_colortul 
pageant at the Brooklyn Ice Palace on 
April 9 Among the titleholders was 


DANCE 


| 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


Kileen Seigh, the junior national 
champion, who hails from dear old 
Brooklyn. 

The proceeds from this ice skating 
carnival went to the Bedtord-Stuy- 
vesant division, enabling that unit to 
pass its community quota in the Red 
Cross Drive. 

Cal Asher, skating editor of the 
New York Journal-A merican, in a re- 
cent article stated that 60 upper Man- 
hattan civic organizations have banded 
form the Washington 
Heights and Inwood Citizens Com- 
mittee for Youth, -—Inc. Headed by 
Dr. Harry N. Wright, president. of 
CCNY, the committee proposes to em- 
ploy the fullest use of existing facilities 


together to 


for vocational and recreational guid- 
anee, 

Cal says, “Viewing the recreational 
angle with the possibility of roller 
skating entering the picture, we sought 
out Samuel Solender, chairman of the 
hoard of directors of the Committee 
for Youth.” 

Mr. Solender 
skating would be 


revealed that roller 
represented the 
program, with rink 
solicited to aid in the establishment. of 
vouth centers... He believes that the 
young amateur roller skater, by virtue 
of his sportsmanship tendencies and com- 


operators being 


petitive participation, displays promising 
leadership ability and is suited to car- 
ry on the functions of the organization 
along with other youths showing exee- 
utive qualities. Adult committee mem- 
bers will act) advisory capacity, 
leaving the formulation of plans te 
the “teen-agers. 


IRSA State Championships: 


Michigan — Areadia Rink, Detroit, 
June 2-3 (dance and speed). Imperial 
Gardens, Ypsilanti, June 2-3 (school 


fivures, free skating and pairs). 
New Jersey—Boulevard Arena, Bay- 
onne, May 18-19. 
New York—Mineola Rink, Mineola 
Fairgrounds, May 6-7. 
RSROA State Championships: 
Colorado-Wyoming — Mammoth 
Garden, Denver, May 29-30. 
[linois—Areadia Roller Rink, Chi- 
cago, May 2-4 (dance). Armory Roll- 
er Rink, Chicago, May 9-11 (speed). 
New Jersey — Paterson Recreation, 
Paterson, May 27-28. 
New York — Empire 
Brooklyn, June 6-7. 


Rollerdrome, 
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DANCING 
FOOTWEAR 


Catering to cele- 
brated dancers on 
two continents, with 
patented, custom- 
made, hand sewn bal- 


let slipper. 


BARNEY'S 


THEATRICAL SHOES 


247 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18, CH 4-4954 
TROXELL’S IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


PRIVATE LESSONS daily | to 10 P.M. 
RUMBA, FOX TROT, LINDY, SAMBA. 
TANGO, INSTRUCTION INCL. AT 


SUNDAY GROUP 7 to 11 P.M. 
Wednesday and Friday 9-12 P. M. 
Instruction: Beginners and Advanced 
N. Y. largest Pan-Amer. Dance Schoo! 


DE REVUELTA 133 E. 61st St. 


(D. Raywelta) New York City 2! 


DONALD SAWYER 


SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DANCING 


Write for list of teacher's notes. 


637 Madison Ave. PL. 3-8639 New York 22, N. Y. 


ty JME \ 4 


HENRY HUDSON HOTEL 
N.¥.C. 19 CO 5-6100 


**{merica s 


Finest” 


elva 


DANCE FOOTWEAR 
N.Y. © 209 W. 48th St. 


Newark ¢ 4 Warren Street 


COSTUMES 
Made te Order 
for all occasions 


Ornan ent anda receive 
Circulars FREE 
THE COSTUMER 
2738 State St. Dert. 


Custom Made GIFTS. Sen 
25c for Sequin and Net Hair 


GLADSTONE 


FABRICS 
117 W. 47th St. New York City 


LOU WILLS 


SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS 
CLASSES DAILY 


Private by Appointment 


1658 B'way, N. Y. 


Room 608 CO 5-9752 


— LEQUORNE — 


HOUSE OF THE DANCE 
5 W. 46 St., N.Y.C. (off 5th Av.) LO 3-0176 
Bal'room, Ballet, Tap, Toe, Musical Comedy, 


Acrobatic, Limbering and Stretching, Body 
Sculpture and Exhibition Dancing 


BEGINNERS — ADVANCED 
PROFESSIONALS 


Classes & Private Lessons Daily Till 10 P.M. 
Special Classes for Business Girls 
An Entire Building Devoted To Dancing 


Featuring the Only 


NOI-Z-LESS TOE SHOE 


well POR CATALOH, 


BEN & SALLY 


DANCE FOOTWEAR 
318 W. 46th St., N.Y. C. 


HAWAIIAN DANCES 


Ancient and Modern 


Summer Courses — July and August 
108 East 38th Street “a ¥. CG. LE 2-6844 


“WVister Sandman™ -“Boolie Bear’—Ave ea. 
List D 93-13 Liberty Ave., Ozone Park, N. Y. 


DARRELL'S KIDDIE SONGS | 


PLAY THE CASTANETS! 
A New and Authentic Home Study 
Course has been prepared by 
Nicholas 


TSOUKALAS 
$3.00 


nO 


728 Lawrence Ave. 
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Message 
Of 
Thanks! 


Keep Backing the Attack— 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


We, at Maharam, are grateful 
to our many friends in the 
dance field for their splendid 
support and cooperation under 
trying circumstances. From 
coast-to-coast, this season, 
schools will stage beautiful and 
brilliant recitals. We're proud 
that our foresight and planning 
contributed to the success of 
these recitals. Even now we're 
making plans for the future so 
that the dance world — which 
does so much for morale on the 
home front — can continue its 
fine work. 


“The House of Service” 


. Y. — 130 W. 46th St. 


CHICAGO—6 East Lake Street 
@e LOS ANGELES 


CLASSIFIED 


WANTED: One or two teachers for ballet, 
tap, ballroom and all types of dancing in a 
well established school. Box 140! DANCE. 


TAP Teacher wanted for New York City studio. 
Write for information to DANCE, Box CH. 


PIANIST, popular, for dances, sing, in one of 
the finest children's camps, ages 6 to I5. 
Camp Oquago, One Madison Avenue, New York 


POSITION WANTED. Experienced ballet and 
character teacher and choreographer desires 
position in established eastern dancing school. 
Box ST, DANCE Magazine, 520 West 34th St. 


| Walter E. Owen photographer 


58 W. 57th By appointment CO 5-0550 | 


FEMALE BALLET DANCER 
WANTED 


Member of the internationally famous dance team 
of Dias and Diana wants new dancing partner. 
Dias is now returning to the dance field after 
contributing the past two years toward the war 
effort. 

Girl must be a ballet dancer, capable of doing 
Adagio; five feet tall, weight between 85 and 
97 “ae 20 to 27 years of age and free to 
travel. 


The work is in the concert field, including char- 
acter and folk dancing as well as dramatics. 


lf you qualify or know of anyone who does, 
please write or wire at once. 
JOHN DIAS 


614 Federal Street Camden, N. J. 
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Marc Platt 


(continued from page %) 


Rita Hayworth did everything in her 


power to make me feel at ease. The 
same goes tor Janet Blair and Lee 
Bowman — in fact, the entire cast.” 


Knowing the story behind the scenes 
of Mare’s big dance solo in the pic- 


ture, makes his success seem all the 
more remarkable. On the day before 
the shooting of his solo number, Dji- 


rector Victor Saville and the crew 
came to the set for a final rehearsal. 
During the action, Mare tripped and 
severely sprained his ankle. He could 
not dance or even walk tor six weeks. 
When the production could no longer 
be held up, his leg was taped up from 
the foot to the knee and he went 
through his paces like the good troupe: 
that he is. 


West Coast News 


(continued from page 6) 


at the studio coinmissary where all the 
Warner stars present were duly gazed 
upon. The boys got quite a kick out 


of watching Le Roy direct a dance 
number called “The Girl in Calico” 
for The Time, The Place and Thi 


Girl. Le Roy zoomed about on a big 
camera crane and kept the 
calico hopping until he got the desired 
results. he day was completed when 
photographer Jack Woods took a batch 
of publicity pictures of Le Roy, the 
boys and your roving reporter. 


girls in 


Went skating at the Polar Palace 
with lovely Jessamine Gorton, whom 
skating fans will remember as gliding 
over the ice so blithely with Maestro 
Fugen Mikeler. Mikeler by the way 
is seeing action at the moment in Italy. 
He writes that many well known 
skaters are in his outfit, amongst them 
Garry Stefin, Skippy and Merle 
Baxter and Charley Slagle. 

Attended a show at the Wilshire 
Ebell ‘Theatre’ called Night In 
Mexico. It was more like a bad night 
in’ Hollywood. Inesita danced well, but 
her Spanish stvle.was out of place in 
a Mexican like m\ 
dances authentic. 


production. | 
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Had a lot of fun photographing 
Dinah Shore. Dinah is quite a_pho- 
tographer in her own right and | sure 
was on my toes that day. Her swell 
liberated) Paris ap- 


Look 


record ot 


recent 


photo 
peared m= a issue ot 


\lavazine. 


Dined with the Mare 
other might, and spent a 
evening. (Typical of 
nights!) Eleanore proved to be as good 
a cook as she wasya dancer and | did 
her proud by eating everything in 
sight. Mare is following his sensational 
screen debut in Tonight and Every 
Night with one of the leading roles 
in Tars and Spars also tor Columbia 


Platts the 
nice quiet 
Hollywood 


Pictures, 


Was a guest at the press preview 
of Sonja Henie’s new International 
picture [t's a Pleasure. Vhis is her first 
in Technicolor and | have never seen 
La Henie look more glamorous. The 
story is the usual bg¢ekstage aftair, but 
the tasteful plus the finest 
skating that Sonja has done on the 
screen to date, make this one 
the average entertainment. She 
dances with Don Loper and to a very 
expert routine at that! 


above 
also 


London Newsletter 


(continued from page 7) 


Mare Platt’s dancing in the Rita 
Hayworth. musical Tonight and Every 
Night is the most talked of sequence 
in recent films. London balletomanes 
remember Mare (before he took the 
“oft” off his name) in the prewar Ballets 
Russes, and heard about him in Broad- 
way's Oklahoma! Now the film fans 
will be sitting up and thinking maybe 
men ballet dancers aren't so dumb 
atter all. The theatre this film so 
munificently salutes, the little London 
Windmill, has just put on a new edi- 


tion of its famous Revudeville, with 
dance numbers by Keith Lester, late 
director of the Arts ‘Theatre Ballet 


and choreographer of Dolin’s David. 
And Dolin’s pupil, Belita, has been 
well in the public eve here too. People 
seem to recognize that although Eng- 
land made and trained Belita, it owas 
and specifically Hollywood 
that really put her across. And that 
nice, friendly tribute with 
which to finish off this newsletter. 


America 


seems a 


MAY, 1945 


New York Summer Course 
offered by 


EDNA LUCILE BAUM 
August 6-10 


Dance Players Studio 
154 West 56th Street 


For information address 


Baun 23 E. Jackson Bly Cr go 4 


ROBERT WHITFORD 


Break Sheets for Piano 
patterns vet! Writt 


Revealing the greatest (azz 


on the latest ts and standard tunes and put 
ished twice a month. Send 2¢ for samopk 

Make your us janceable with these swing 
arrange ts. 


ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 20 
18 North Perry Square, Erie, Pa. 
“Publishers of Exclusive Modern Piano Material’ 


photo: Walter E. Ower 
An advance shot of ‘Dramatic Incident,’ Val- 
erie Bettis appearing in a costume specially 
pinned together to let us have the picture. 


Bettis 
(continued from page 22 


Davis) it makes use of her lovely low- 
pitched speaking voice besides a group of 
off-stage voices, relating the thoughts of 


Are you interested in 
DANCES of EXOTIC PEOPLES 
of the EARTH? 


aaa 


INDIA, JAVA. CHINA, NEAR EAST 
JAPAN, SPAIN, CENTRAL AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA, POLYNESIA, THL 
PHILIPPINES? 


Are you coming | NEW YORK 
SUMMER? 
Then write to LA MERIS STUDIO 
st 110 East 59th Street. New York 
and wk about the SUMMER 
COURSES in ETHNOLOGIC DANCE 
Wr re telln ] 
] Wh 1’ typ ‘ 
1¥ 
b) W ina. and \ 
ta 
Wha Ind 
tak n 
We will ip Out a course for yo 
giving rt bv 
Specialty this summer is a cou! 


PRACTICAL CHOREOGRAPHY 
and PRODUCTION 


Write to us to-day! 


4 woman just returned trom her hus- 
band’s tuneral and reliving her lite with 
him, the ottstave voices bemy her 


ception of the comments of neizhbors and 


‘relatives in a small country community. 


‘The dramatic impact of these voices 
overlaid on some very dvnamic choreog- 
raphy is truly exciting and takes the 


audience by storm. During the taking of 
pictures in Daisy's Astume Miss Bettis 
thinks of Daisy as a living creature. In 
trying to plan a picture that would con 
vey some teeling of her character, Miss 
Bettis more than once explained “But 
Daisy was always” and then go of inte 
a series of actions describing Datsy’s 


frustrations and habits of lite. 


Kor this solo recital she orgamzed a 
small group of dancers to work with her. 
Since then she has made many appeai- 
ances throughout the country as a solotst. 
Pupils also sought her out. She enjoy- 
ed teaching and organized regular 
classes. An observer of these classes says 


(continued on following page) 
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Bettis 


(eontinued from preceding page) 


that she is an exceptionally fine teacher 
and has developed her own pedagogy 
both in technique, improvisation and 
composition so that any dancer interested 
in creative dancing couldn't find a more 
stimulating relationship) than through 
study with her. 


In the winter of 1944 Miss Bettis was 
cngaged to do the choreography for Glad 
To See You, an opportunity to apply her 
ideas in dancing to a musical show. 
Director Busby Berkeley, permitted her 
to plan yroup action of the whole cast 
as well as the dancers. Several very in- 
teresting problems of staging came up. 
Part of the time the cast worked on a 
treadmull and the stage itself was built 
on a slant in order to secure a three- 
dimensional eftect. Glad To See You 
played Philadelphia and Boston but did 
not come into New York, 
Miss Bettis’ share of the production re- 
ceived high praise and should bring her 
further opportunities in this field. 


However, 


Valerie Bettis sees room for both the tradi- 
tional and modern in dance—here in ‘'Caprice.” 
photo: Walter E. Owen 
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Ballettophile 


(continued from page 20) 


Dauberval’s La Fille Mal Gardee 
(Naughty Lizette), another French 
masterpiece that Russia has preserved 
and returned us. Of the original work 
probably only the plot now remains. 
‘The original music has been lost or 
long ago discarded. American 
versions would appear to be late mem- 
ories ot old Russian versions, the latter 
probably after a Paris version of 
1828-54 (revived there 1922), choreog- 
raphed by Aumer, and admittedly much 
altered. However, Aumer knew and 
had danced in’ the work under 
Dauberval. 

But there is a ballet a full century 
older than Dauberval’s work recently 
revived and still (?) the’ Paris 
repertory. [| do not mean the sumpt- 
uous modern production of Rameau’s 
chet d’oeuvre of 1737, the opera-ballet 
ot Castor ct Pollux. That really should 
be counted in and offers a striking ex- 
ample of how to recapture the past 
as in a mirror on today’s stage. But 
some purist will protest it as an opera 
with ballet. 

have in mind Le Triomphe de 
dmour, of 1681l—a work that marks 
a date in ballet history. It was the 
first piece to be formally titled ‘Ballet’ 
ever presented” at the Paris Opera 
(tounded 16699. It was not, of 
course, the first ballet event there; in 
those days every piece was about 
equally divided between singing and 
dancing. 

Le Triomphe de UAmour was a 
Ballet Royal of 20 Entrees — libretto 
by Quinault, plus special poems by 
Benserade (his last ballet contribu- 
tion); music by Lully; settings and 
costumes by Berain; machines by 
Rivani. 

Kirst danced before Louis XIV_ in 
his chateau of St. Germain-en-Lavye, 
in January, it was then staged at the 
Paris Opera in May. Beauchamps, 
Pecourt, Lestang, Dumirail, Magny, 
and Favier were the chief professional 
dancers who mingled with the blood 
roval and noble that danced at 
Court and headed the troupe at the 
Opera. 

Heretofore, no woman had been 
permitted to dance upon the stage of 
the Opera. For this work the king 


authorized women dancers to appear 
there without loss of caste or of any 
civil rights. From then on, professional 
women dancers took their regular place 
in the Opera troupe. “Tro Mlle. de la 
Fontaine fell the honor of being the 
first recognized Premiere Danseuse in 
history. 

In 1705 Le Triomphe de UAmour 
was revived at the Opera, but in a 
telescoped form, combined into a_ Pro- 
logue and + Entrees, with the Lull 
music arranged by Danchet and 
Campra. 

In 1929 this latter work was again 
returned to the Opera repertory as 
a One Act Ballet, ‘realized’ by Andre 
Caplet and choreographed by Leo 
Staats, with 8 singers, + solo dancers 
(Mlle: Ceres, MM. Peretti, Goube, 
Duprez), and a corps de ballet of 15 
women and 9 men. 


The Quinault libretto, the Lully 
music, the Berain designs for setting 
and costumes, were all adhered to and 
the choreography was equally in keep- 
ing. Given the set forms for dance 
around 1700 and the wealth of steno- 
choreographic material to be drawn 
upon of that date, this ancient work 
could be approximated today with 
yreater verisimilitude than any lapsed 
19th =century work where virtuosity 
had such free play. 

lt would ask another article to de- 
scribe that revival and the quality of 
Peretti's dancing in it and how deti- 
nitely the flavor and character of a 
17th century ballet seemed to me _ to 
have been achieved throughout, when 
| saw it in 1931. Serge Peretti is the 
yreatest living exponent of the pure 
French School of dancing. But down 
to 1939 he had shown no least interest 
to choreograph ballets. Incidentally, 
he and the exquisite Mlle. Chauvire 
(do you remember her in the cinema, 
Ballerina’) are still in highest tavoi 
in Paris and were last autumn giving 
concerts to crowded houses, pending 
the re-opening of the Opera. Untor- 
tunately, neither has ever visited 
America. 

Of course, only the Paris Opera can 
vo into its archives and return to lite 
a work that it produced in the 17th 
century. But what a satisfaction that 
it does! Its historic continuity and 
tradition are unique. But what other 
house or troupe, [| wonder, has re- 
vived any 17th century piece — opera 


DANCE 


or ballet—for its repertory? Mloliere’s 
comedy-ballets are still seen in France 
and there are occasional special per- 
formances of a Lully. opera-ballet. 
Ballet in Paris is like that. 

However, it should prove both pos- 
sible and profitable elsewhere to re- 
vive (even in abbreviated form) a 
number of the ballet masterpieces of 
the I7th-I8th° centuries — not just 
archaeological excursions and vet rever- 
ently, retaining the original libretto 
and score and also with due respect 
to period in choreography as well as 
i settings and costumes. 

Petipa is not archaic or even ‘early’ 
ballet. His survivals (and I love 
them) are a Post-romantic glitter of 
technique. Giselle is not really ‘old’ 
as ballet goes. It is High Romantic 
virtuosity. In dance technique both 
represent but a late, a last phase of 
development. 

The Louis XIV works are (or 
should be) to ballet what Bach is to a 
Symphony Society or to the cantata 
and the 8th century works what 
Mozart and Gluck are to opera or 
what Landowska and her harpsichord 
still represent to the usual pianoforte 
program. The really old ballets hold 
just such beauties in theatrical dancing. 
Moreover, they are actually closer to 
the modern spirit in choreographic com- 
position than any 19th century works. 

Ballet needs and must keep alive all 
the old masterpieces now in its reper- 
tory, ‘They are a heritage bevond price. 
But it should not stop there. It should 
not limit itself to either just 19th cen- 
tury revivals or else a completely new 
work. Ballet makes free to pillage the 
music of those ancient times for its 
present ends. When will it be alive 
to those ancient triumphs as full-pane- 
plied ballets only waiting to be dusted 
off to rise again exercise their 
whilom magic? Is this a word to the 
Wise ? or a suggestion written in water? 

The oldest ballet still being danced 
anywhere in our generation is Le Tri 
omphe de dmour of 1081. Not bad 
tor ballet, that! What opera of such 
ave is to be heard in any repertory 
anvwhere ? 

CORRECTION 


Our apologies to Harold Lang and to John 
Kriza of Ballet Theatre for the ‘mistaken 
identity" cover of the April issue. Harold 
Lang is on the cover, not John Kriza, as was 
announced on page 5. This same error occurs 
on page 24; caption should read “Harold Lang, 
John Kriza, etc.” In March television photos, 
Karen Kovici was erroneously listed as Sylvia 
Villet (page 18). 
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JACK STANLY’'S 


ANNUAL 

SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 
FOR 

Teachers and Students 


Special material courses conducted in weekly 
sessions Monday to Friday inclusive, from 


June 18th until August 31st 


FACULTY INCLUDES 
* JACK STANLY. Tep and Musical Comedy 
* JACK POTTEIGER., Ballet, Toe, Character 4 
* JOHNNY PLAZA, Acrobatics and Tumbling 
* PACO CANSINO. Spanish, Castanets 


CLASS and PRIVATE LESSON INSTRUCTION 


Tap * Ballet * Toe * Character ® Acrobatic * Musical Comedy * Novelty * Spanish 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN + MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 


JACK STANLY 


SCHOOL of the DANCE, 1658 B’way. (Slst St.) CO-5-9223. New York 19. N. Y. 


INSTRUCTOR of the WORLD'S GREAT BALLET DANCERS 
1697 Broadway, N. Y. STUDIO 607 Circle 5-7358 


N ATH ALIF BRANITZKA formerly Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo ' 
CLASSES DAILY 
Phone PL 3-9752 — I16 E. S9th St.. New York City 


DANCING MASTERS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Franklyn Oakley, President Leroy H. Thayer, Secretary-Treasurer 
1215 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 

Associated Dancing Teachers of Southern California, Dancing Masters of Wisconsin, Club No. 12 © 
Club No. | 65 So. Main St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

5657 West Adams, Los Angeles 1/6, Calif. Edna Christensen, Pres.; Cleo P. Smith, Sec. 
Ernest E. Ryan, Pres.: Margaret E. Ketchum, Sec. Dancing Masters of Club Me. ff 
Florida Chapter No. 2 2309 23rd Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

1028 W. Stetson Street, Orlando, Fla. Charley Baker, Pres.; Alice Zwillinger, Sec. 

C. L. Ebsen, Pres.; Edith Royal, Sec. Dancing Masters of North Carolina, Club No. 15 
South Texas Chapter No. 3 328 Summit Avenue, Anderson, S. C. 

435 Arlington Street, Houston 8, Texas Ellen D. Norwood, Pres.; Frances Hart, Sec. 
Colemen, Pres.; Cortana Money, Cleveland and Ohio Dancing Teachers’ Association, ‘ 
Dancing Masters of Michigan, Club No. 4 Club No. 16 

100! Granger Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1424 E. 112th Street, Cleveland 6 Ohio 

Elaine M. Arndt, Pres.; Jane Cary! Muffat, Sec. LaRue C. Hope, Pres.;: Rosetta S. Bondak, Sec. 
Louisiana Ass'n of Dancing Teachers, Club No. 6 Washington Chapter No. 17 

80 Fontainebleau Drive, New Orleans 1/8, La. 3813 Veazey St.. N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
Marie S. Laurent, Pres.; Hazel Nuss, Sec. Leroy H. Thayer, Pres.; Hazel Richards, Sec. 
Dancing Teachers’ Club of Boston, Club No. 7 Dancing Teachers’ Club of Connecticut, Club Ne. 18 
1126 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Mass. 483 Farmington Avenue, Hartford 5, Conn. 
Lillafrances Viles, Pres.: Hazel Boone, Sec. Constance Guetens, Pres.: Doris E. Gibbons, Sec. 
Pittsburgh Chapter No. 10 Heart of America Chapter No. |? 

150 Morewood Ave., E. E., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 4036 Warwick Blvd... Kansas City, Mo. 

Mamie Barth, Pres.; Kar! Heinrich, Sec. Myldred Lyons, Pres.; Nell Jane Rogers, Sec. 


Texas Association Teachers of Dencing, Club No. I! St. Louis Dancing Teachers’ Association, Club Ne. 21 
1403 Prospect, Apt. |, Houston, Texas 4909 Devonshire Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo. 
Judith T. Sproule, Pres.: Camille Long, Sec. Minette Buchmann, Pres; Doris Heitman, Sec. 


~ Philadelphia Chapter No. 25 
510 West 27th Street, Wilmington 276, Del. 
Louis A. Crescenta, Pres.; Mildred W. Bryan, Sec. 


Teachers interested in joining the Dancing Masters of America 
«rite te national headquarters er te the local club secretary 
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Reviews 


Y THE TIME this magazine hits the 

stands, the spring ballet season 

will have come to an end. Al- 
together it was an outstanding season. 
It opened with Ballet Russe at the 
New York City Center. The company 
came to New York with what seemed 
a rejuvenated cast. “he company was 
in high spirit. and danced excellently. 
Some attributed the better quality to 
Balanchine's influence and to 
Krederic Franklin, the hard-working, 
ambitious Maitre de Ballet. Alexandra 
Danilova was better than at any time 
she had previously appeared at the City 
Center. Freddie Franklin, despite an 
earlier injury, gave ai splendid account 
of himself. Leon Danielian, the young 
American dancer, made more new tans 
through his excellent work than he had 
in all past seasons. Frankie and Johnny 
was the most talked about new ballet 

it surely was red hot. Frederic 
Franklin and Ruthanna Boris took the 
leads and they did a_ ripsnorting job. 
Among other outstanding dancers were 
Yvonne Chouteau, Dorothy Etheridge, 
Pauline Goddard, Nathalie Krassovska, 
Mary Ellen Moylan and Maria ‘lall- 
chief; Yurek Lazovsky, Nicolas Magal- 
lanes and Nikita ‘Valin. 
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Ballet Vheatre opened as usual at the 
Met, with a star-studded includ- 
ing Alicia Alonso, Lucia Chase, Nana 
Gollner, Nora Kaye, Janet Reed and 
Rosella Hightower; John Kriza, Hugh 
Laing, Leonide Massine and Antony 
‘Tudor; and such outstanding guest 
artists as Lamara Toumanova, Agnes 
De Mille. Andre Eglevsky, Jerome 
Robbins and Argentinita-Pilar Lopez 
Company, and Alicia Markova’ and 
Anton Dolin tor a tew programs by 
special arrangement. At this writing, 
we can report on only two performances 
and will give a tuller report of Ballet 
‘Theatre later. 

Ballet ‘Theatre has such abun- 
dance of good talent that there is not 
enough space in this issue to enumerate 
it im detail. I will) confine” myself, 
theretore, mainly to the outstanding 
event, the new ballet by ‘Tudor, U nder- 
tow. At this writing | have seen the 
piece only once. No story was given 
in the program and the dramatic pro- 
ceedings before one’s eves—set appropri- 
ately to heart-stirring music by William 
Schuman—was anyone's guess. The 
decor by Raymond Breinin was striking- 
ly impressive, right in line with the 
music and action. The dancers were 


Tamara Toumanova and John Kriza dance one of 

the loveliest pas de deux in all ballet chore- 

ography in Nijinska'’s new ‘Harvest Time.” 
photo: Walter E. Owe: 


given mythical names, such as the 
‘Transgressor, plaved by Hugh Laing, 
Cybele by Diana Adams, Pollux by 
John Kriza, Volupia by Shirley Eckl, 
Aganippe by Patricia Barker, Nemesis 
hy Rozsika Sabo, Polyhymnia by Lucia 
Chase, Pudicitia by Cynthia Riseley, 
Ate by Alicia Alonso, Hymen and Hera 
by Dick Beard and Janet Reed, Medusa 
by Nana Gollner, and Sileni, Satvrisei 
and Bacchantes by members of — the 
Corps de Ballet. 

When the great gold curtain opened, 
ene beheld three symbolic figures whose 
choreography enacted the birth of a 
child. From then on the mind and lite 
of this child, the “Vransgressor, domi- 
nated the action. 

Hugh Laing takes the part of this 
bewildered young man who seems to be 
trving to find the right road among the 
conflicting environments ot degeneration 
and respectability and winds up murder- 
ing the girl most attracted to him. ‘The 
virl is Medusa, danced and very well 
so by Nana Gollner. I shall tell you 
more about the story at the next show- 
ing, when | hope to have it properly 
deciphered. But aside trom ob- 
scurity, | admit I enjoved the terrific 
work Mr. ‘Tudor has put the 
dance and mimicry. he splendid inter- 
pretation Hugh Laing, Nana Gollner, 
Alicia Alonso, Janet Reed, John Kriza, 
Lucia Chase, Diana Adams, Shirles 
Eekl and Dick Beard gave these mythi- 
cal characters brought them unmis- 
takably to life. 

‘The evening opened with Swan Lak 
in which Nora Kaye danced the Swan 
Queen and Andre Eglevsky, Prince 
Siegfried. | had never seen Nora Kave 
in the Swan before and was pleased by 
her fine classic work. She and Eglevsky 
were both very enthusiastically received. 
As tor Graduation Ball, | have never so 
enjoved this lovely ballet by Lichine to 
Johann Strauss’s music as on this pro- 
vram. It was a magnificent pertorm- 
ance and did one’s heart good. Janet 
Reed and Harold Lang, Rosella High- 
tower, Nicolas Orloff, Alicia Alonso 
and Richard Reed, Margaret Banks and 
Marjorie Tallchief, Alpheus Koon and 
John ‘Taras all gave high-spirited per- 
tormances. 

Fancy Free, which carried Jerome 
Robbins, Leonard Bernstein and Oliver 
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Smith to Broadway and success, has had 
over LOO) performances since it opened 
is a smash hit last vear. It is still as 
-cintillating as it was then and_ still 
draws crowds and applause galore. 


R. ©), 


The opening might ot Ballet Theatre 
on April Ist brought to the Metropoli- 
and Gala 


tun stave Giselle, Fancy Free, 


Performance. Guest artists ‘Tamara 
‘Toumanova and Anton Dolin appeared 


Giselle Jerome 


Robbins was guest dancer in his own 


and choreographer 


Fancy Tree. 
‘Toumanova’s Gise//e is danced with 
a fine command of technique, stvle and 
peetry. She possesses a correct emotion- 
al approach to this difficult role... a 
role that 
dramatic actress and in the second act 


a ballet technician ot grace and light- 


demands in the first act a 


ness. Dolin is superb as the repentant 
seducer Albrecht. 


in others, a priceless partner to his bal- 


Ile is. in this role as 


lerina, supporting her so that she gives 
her verv best. Rosella Hightower was 
admirable as Queen of the Willis and 


was well-supported by the corps de 
ballet. 
Fancy Free, Jerome Robbins’ cleve 


varn of three sailors on shore leave, won 
applause through the thorough if some- 
what grotesque characterizations ot My. 
Robbins, Harold Lang, and John Kriza. 
The girls, Janet Reed, Muriel Bentleys 
and Shirley Eckl, turned. in) convineing 
portraits. 

Antony “Pudor’s Gala Performance is 
ably conceived by such clever dancing 
actresses as Nora Rave, Nana Gollner 
and Janet Reed. John Kriza and Mr. 
Tudor partnered the three ballerinas in 
their “jubilee command pertormance . 

Ballet ‘Vheatre has plenty of 
material in the company, and a gener- 


star 


ous repertory we look forward to seeing. 


R. DLS. 


Julia Levien, in her April 12th re- 
cital at the New York ‘Times Hall, 
danced choreographic comments on sub- 
jects trom the great Isadora to the songs 
ot Burl 
ood tor most ot the program, reaching 
ts peak in Jean ddrc, as pertormed by 
\liss Levien and assisted by Annabelle 


Ives. ‘The choreography was 


(sold, Eleanor Hamerow, Ann Anixt, 
Bertha Greene and Mlignonette de 


Vigny. In this “Piece Heroique” Miss 


MAY, 1945 


Levien portraved the voung peasant girl, 
the militant Jean as leader ot France, 
and the martyr who ts burned at the 
heretics stake. The group danced very 
well indeed, coherent in expression and 
varying moods. 

In dances trom her suite “Hebraic 
Persecution, 


Heritage trom a yroup. oft 


tour including Dreamer 


and kxile, was a clever portrayal of the 
religious and philosophic Jew. Dreamer 
Was a young immigrant girl, danced 


with charm. 

A new number, undoubtedly meant 
to be the climax ot the program. was 
a Aaddish for th 


memoriam to the 


lnshrouded, in 
thartvred Jews of 
Europe. It was moving in the first por- 
tion ot the dance, burt was seemingly 
carried too tar past the natural resolu- 
tion ot theme and teeling. A bit of cut- 
ting and revision might integrate this 
number into the pertect realization of 
its sincere aim. 


Thr: Hi row 


Russian. French 


Dance ‘ for Today oes 
L nderground. Paean 
. Were repetitious im many movements 


Miss 


trom 


amd sequences ot dance steps. 


Levien could have drawn more 


the national tolk idiom ot these peoples 
tor a varied expression in the dances. 


when the audience was despatr- 
Miss lack 


and the touch, she 


over Leviens apparent 
bits of 


tolk tunes trom an album ot Burl Ives. 


ot humor 


vave us some pertect modern 


Keach dance showed an understanding ot 
the mood and words ot each sony 

that 
tragic, 


philosophic-touch that is a part of all 


curious combination ot the near- 


the pathetic. and the homely- 


American tolk music. ‘The audience 
Was spontaneous in its reception otf this 
last group, but Aliss Levien’s too-coy 
curtain calls tended to detract trom 


the serious work that had preceded. 
Miss Levien showed herselt a versa- 
tile dancer, and was, at most times, a 
jov to watch, tor her movements were 
alwavs tree, natural and sigmificant. 
The lighting, under the direction ot 
Hans Sondheimer, was the best of the 


season, well) studied and ca pa bly 
handled. Grenevieve Pitot at the piane 
and Nelhe Higgins with a flute solo 


furnished most of the accompaniment. 
‘The 


pressive, colortul and sometimes ingen- 
ious. Credit goes to H. A. Condell and 


costumes were particularly im- 


Kate Freidheim tor one ot the best- 
dressed recitals ot spring CVents. 


photo: Walter E. Owe: 


Lucia Chase, in the role of the Innocent, is more than mildly surprised at the reaction to 
her advances to the gentleman in this season's revision of Agnes de Mille's ‘‘Tally-Ho’, one 
of the pleasant and well-danced ballets brought to New York this spring by Ballet Theatre. 
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Jerome Robbins 


(continued from page 14) 


yinative enough to project three distinct per- 
sonalities. Each should be different musically 
and in quality. None of them is long but 
each is full enough to be a complete varia- 
tion in itself, practically a four de force 
dance. They can’t be written about; they 
must be danced. However, each sailor has 
his own personal style and type of movement 
which can be described. The first is the most 
bawdy, boisterous of the three. He exploits 
the extrovert vulgarity of sailors, the impu- 
dence and loudness, the, get-me-how-good-l- 
am type. When he finishes, instead of the 
other two fighting to go next, each wants the 
other to go first. Finally the second yields 
and dances. His dance is much different in 
quality . . . the music is lighter, gayer, more 
happy-go-lucky, come-what-may. His move- 
ments are more naive, lovable; there is more 
warmth, humor and almost a_ wistfulness 
about him. Finally the third one dances. His 
keynote is intensity. There is a feeling of the 
Latin or Spanish about him... there are 
swift and sudden movements, a strong pas- 
sion and violence and attractive quality of 
Hashiness and smoldering. 


Alden ‘Falbot, director of Ballet 
‘Theatre, liked the scenario and said that 
if Robbins could find a musician to do 
the music, he would produce it. 

A friend suggested Leonard Bern- 
stein, and after listening to Bernstein's 


compositions, Robbins decided that this 


composer had the American gusto, 
vitality, and headstrong drive that was 
exactly right. | 

ln New York, Bernstein made piano 
recordings of the various sections as 
soon as he composed them and mailed 
them to Robbins who was touring with 


(0 


4 


iS Ming 


Story, plot and mood line of ballet. Time dis- 
tance not exact. |, entrance of sailors; 2, bar 
scene and drinking; 3, Ist girl's entrance; 4, 2nd 
girl's entrance; 5, reentrance of first group; 
6, solo dances; 7, the fight; 8, discovery that 
girls are gone; 9, 3rd girl's entrance; 10, exit. 
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Ballet Vheatre. Otten the music didn't 
fit the choreography and there’ were 
many telegrams and cross-country 
telephone conversations betore the music 
and dance were synchronized. 

With the acclaim of Fancy ree 
still ringing in their ears, Robbins and 
Bernstein) ventured) on another opus. 
This time they decided to expand the 
idea of the ballet into a_ full-size 
musical show. And so On the Town 
was created, Robbins writing the first 
draft with Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, who later revised it in its final 
form. Again success greeted Robbins, 
a success that took him by surprise as 
it had betore. Vhis was a new medium 
with songs and words to complicate 
matters. It had been an even harder 
task than the ballet. 

Now Jerome Robbins has arrived 
and he can sit back and reap the har- 
vest of financial rewards that tall to 
him in measure. He has 
turned down many otters, including a 
wondertul from Samuel 
Goldwyn tor the movies. Betore he 


generous 
contract 


voes to Hollywood, his plans include 
a ballet-play he has written and a 
Broadway show in which he will ap- 
pear. 

‘To dancers who would be choreo- 
eraphers, Jerome Robbins’ advice is: 
“Participate as citizens of the United 
States and as citizens of the world.” 
The richest choreographic material, he 
says, is to be tound in the source trom 
which most ot Fancy Pree was directh 
litted—life itself. 


Leonard Bernstein 


(continued from page 12) 


svmphony,” and carry the story of the 
ballet through its middle section.  Fol- 
lowing it, the third work vet to be 
planned is to turnish the fitting climax 
to this vignette of American lite. 
After a vear of conducting, Leonard 
Bernstein is contronted with problems 
which face only a few musicians of the 
present day. He became a_ nationally 
known figure overnight, when he dram- 
atically stepped in last season, virtually 
at the last minute, to conduct a_pro- 
vram of the New York Philharmonic. 
when.both the guest conductor and the 
regular director of the orchestra were 
unable to attend. Since then com- 
missions and engagements of all kinds 


have kept Myr. Bernstein busy, and the 
supply is truly not equal to the demand, 
for they far exceed the time he has 
available. “To add to his activities, it 
is not generally known that he is a 
pianist who has won high praise toi 
isolated solo appearances. 

The dominant influences in’ his de 
velopment are studies under his 
teachers Fritz Reiner and Serge Kous 
sevitzky and the folk music of his 
country... He is “keenly aware” the 
possibilities of music in the theatre, bur 
has also received equal success in cul. 
tivating the music of the concert hall. 
It is not expected that he will repeat 
the exact form of any of his works. 
particularly productions such as the 
musical, On the Town, tor the com 
poser teels that these are merely steps 
along the road to a true torm ot Ame 
ican theatre. It is not) surprising to 
note that the music he conducts, as the 
music he creates, is ot the greatest 
variety. He will not be pinned down 
to any single form, and is. still) in 
stage of development and experiment. 

Mr. Bernstein's present work is 
largely one of conducting, but as com 
poser, he is contemplating a score tor 
film, possibly The Searching Hind, and 
symphonic works. His example an 
illustrious one, tor he may well herald 
a period wherein the native-born Ame: 
ican composer will come into his own. 
Let us hope that he is paving the way 
for a new attitude greater en- 
couragement of native American talent. 
Whatever may be the case, Leonard 
Bernstein is a_ personality of tireless 
energy and vitality, of whom we may 
achievements — in 


expect even yvreater 
the future. 


‘ 
Earl Leaf snaps Marion Keats in "Bloomer Gir’ 
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Ballabile 


Frankie and Johnny and the talk of 
ballet censorship calls to mind the fact 
that the Diaghilev Ballet had some 
trouble with a quaintly moral Spain in 
1918. It was Spectre de la Rose which 
a theatre in Bilbao would not permit 
shown. Scheherazade was promised as a 
substitute. But news leaked out that 
the latter was pretty torrid and the 
house was sold out far in advance. The 
night of the performance it was cram- 
med—with 3,000 men. 

Another town in Spain, its appetite 
whetted by the success of Scheherazade 
in Bilbao, asked for that ballet. By 
some mistake the costumes for the piece 
were not sent, but the management 
would not hear of substitution of 
ballets. So Scheherazade was danced in 
the costumes for Prince Igor. 

We wonder if anybody ever learned 
to dance by mail order. Directions can 
be so ambiguous—and readers ob- 
or shall we say imaginative. For 


tuse 

instance there was the girl doing her 

mail order number for which the notes 

read, “walk three steps and point’. So 

she walked three steps forward and 

pointed dramatically at the audience. 
* 

Ballroom dancers who bat their 
brains out trying to make up new steps 
might digest the story about the lady 
who had just finished a dance with 
Vernon Castle and exclaimed, “Oh 
Mr. Castle, you did not show me a 
single new step.” 

“Let us be content with doing the 
old ones well,” was his reply. 

‘There have been a number of long 
articles in the national press about Sir 
‘Thomas Beecham, but none have men- 
tioned his dance connections which go 
back to conducting for the Diaghilev 
Ballet and further. In 1917 there was 
a Sir Thomas Beecham Opera Ballet 
and Chorus which plaved in) England 
and the continent, particularly in Milan 
where Beecham’s sister, known as 
Helena Dolli, was established as a bal- 
let dancer. Sir Thomas was producer 
of the ballets and his sister was choreo- 
grapher and prima ballerina. Ninette de 
Valois was premiere during the London 
season. Phe company like all those of 
the. pre-Russian influence had no men 
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by ANN BARZEL 


dancers. ‘l'ravesties danced the male 
rcles. . . . Helena Dolli now has a bal- 


-let school in London. 


In 1897 Mlignonette native of 
Chester, Pa.’ was dancing in the music 
halls of Europe. In an interview in a 
London paper she admitted being “‘a 
past master of all forms of dance.” 
However, she preterred the Hungarian 
dances to others. Ballet dancing which 
she had learned trom a Signor Rossi of 
New York she thought “too. stiff. for 
solo work.” 

Writing of La Belle Otero, a pro- 
fessional beauty and Spanish dancer ot 
the ‘90s, a critic aptly quoted, 
beautiful body that has never ached 
with a heart.” And the words keep 
popping up when we see some of our 
contemporary dancers. 

The general public still doesn’t know 
what bar work is, but it is not the fault 
of the press. In 1898 a reporter writing 
an article about the Royal Corps de 
Ballet in Berlin informed his readers 
that dancers began study at the age of 
five. ‘The first two vears the girls hung 
from horizontal iron bars placed at a 
height so the tips ot the toes could just 
touch the floor. “Vhus they learned to 
dance on their pointes. “Training the 
rest of the body came later. So now 
you know. 

In 1899 a British writer Wrote an 
authoritative article on ballet girls. It 
included the tact that dancers had to 
learn “the 150°) steps’. In burst. of 
confidence he told the world bal- 
let girls invariably lunched bread, 
cheese, sausage and garlic. (1 wonder 
if this will give the Russian Tea Room 
an idea tor a special “Ballet Girl Plate 
Lunch” or at least a Ruben’s Sand- 
wich. ) 

Whose choreography is it atter a bal- 
let has been on tour a few seasons? 
Soloists tamper with steps to suit their 
own capabilities. Bits are torgotten, 
new people are rarely taught the exact 
poses and style. Regisseurs change 
group patterns to suit the number of 
dancers available. Recently leading 


role three year old ballet fell to 


new dancer and no one could help he 
with the part so she improvised new 
dances. Michel Fokine changed Le. 
Sylphides every time he staged it for 

new group. Nijinska’s Chopin Con 
certo lost its stvle when new dancer. 
(and old ones) lapsed into academ) 
arm movements instead of the stvlize. 
ones she originally set. A movie recor: 
of a ballet taken soon after it is create: 
would help preserve ballets with the 
choreographic intentions intact. 


News and Cues 


(continued from page 23) 


toons, Sick Bay, picturing life in. 
naval hospital, issued by Scribner's on 
April 16... 

At the backstage, they were 
singing “Happy Birthday” to Sot 
Hurok between ballets on April 9th. 
‘TOUMANOVA led the singing, followed 
by a speech by JouN ‘Taras who pre 
sented him a gift from the 
‘THEATRE compan) Celebrations 
ot another kind took place on March 
25, when Maria Karnitova of Ballet 
‘Theatre was visited by the stork. It’s 
a boy, Boris ROUNANINE the proud 
father. . . 

The Dance in the World Situation 
was the subject of a symposium at. the 
Music Library on the evening of April 
30, with well-known authorities dis- 
cussing The Dance in the Theatre, Thi 
Dance in Colleges, and The Civi. 
Ballet. . . 

J. has resigned as 
president otf Ballet ‘Vheatre. Oniver 
SMITH, co-producer of hit musical On 
The Town and Lucia CHASE will 
take over the management of. Ballet 
‘Theatre. Miss Chase, with her business 
experience, and Oliver Smith, with his 
theatrical background success in 
the field, should prove a good combina- 
tion... Lee Hacer, dancer who turn 
ed painter, exhibited in April at. the 
Marquie Galleries. ‘Vhe show included 
a group of “Ballet Impressions’. . . . 
New Ballet Master tor Ballet Uheatre 
is Epwarp Caton trom the School ot 
Ballet Arts. He gives the company pre 
performance classes every evening. 


MOVING? 


It requires two weeks to put through an 
address change on a subscription. If you 
are moving this spring notify us immedi- 
ately to avoid possible delay in the mail- 
ing of your copy of DANCE Magazine. 
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LEADING SCHOOLS AND ORGANIZATIONS THRUOUT THE COUNTRY 


% This is a popular service which DANCE has started to help 
its readers find the schools they want throughout the country. 
these unsettled times we get many requests for a good dancing 
school from newcomers in towns. 
send you circulars and greet you hospitably when you call on them. 


These schools listed below will 


OREGON 
THERESA M. STOPPER SCHOO! JUANCING 


In Ballet—Toe—Spanish—Tap—Ba! 


309 Scott Bldg., 420 SW Wash... Portiand Ore 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VERA LIEBAU INSTITUTE OF DANCE ARTS 
Tap—Ballet—Acrobatic--Baton— Ballroom 


ALABAMA 
"HE IRENE JONES STUDIO OF DANCE 


Ballet — Tap — Ballroom 
705 Randolph Huntsville, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
"+E DANCE CENTER 
Forrest Thornburg, Director 
230 E. McDowell Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 
SCHWAB SCHOOL OF DANCE 


532 North 4th Avenue 
Tuscon, Arizona 


CALIFORNIA 
ALBERT H. LUDWIG STUDIOS OF DANCING 
Spanish— Hawaiian— Ballet—Ballroom—Tap 
532 Geary Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
MME. KATHRYN ETIENNE, Choreographer 
Prof. training: Toe—Ballet—Tap—Musical Comedy | 
1717 N. Vine St.. Hollywood, Calif. 


FLORIDA 


BETTY BARRETT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Every type of stage and ballroom dancing 
105 E. Las Olas Bivd., Ft. Lauderda'e, Fla. 

EBSEN SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Baliet—Ts0—Acrobatic— Ballroom 
East Pine-Hyer St.,. Orlando, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA CIVIC BALLET 
Dorothy Alexander, Director 
9 Ansiey Road, Atlanta, Ga . 


ILLINOIS 


GLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
All Types for Teacher and Professiona! US 
iS9 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, |!’ 

JOHN PETRI BALLET SCHOOL 
Ballet — Character — Interpretative 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, |!I. 

HARRIET LUNDGREN STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet—Character—Tap 
5555 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 

SERENICE HOLMES SCHOOL OF BALLET 
Ballet — Character 


64 West Washington Street, Chicago, Iilinois 
~OLA MENZEL!, Coach 
Ballet Technique — Adv. Students ani Teachers 
64 East Jackson Blvd. Suite 409. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MARION RICE STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Denishawn — Ballet — Modern — Ballroom 
350 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
LILLAFRANCES VILES SCHOOL OF DANCING 


S Warren Avenue 
Hyde Park Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
SYLVIA STUDIO OF DANCE 
Ballet — Adagio — Acrobatic — Tap 
603 E. Liberty St.. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ELAINE ARNDT SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Tap — Ballroom 
750 Alter Rd.. Detroit, Mich. 
MiISSOUR! 
MYLDRED LYONS STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Tap — Acrobatic 
Mainstreet Theatre Building. Kansas City, Mo. 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC (Mariorie Sayles) 


Ballet—Tap—Baliroom 
3500 Walnut. Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW JERSEY 


MARGARET PRICE CORNELL 
Odd Fellow's Temple 
30 S. New York Ave.. Atlantic City, N. J. 


NEW YORK 
HOWELL’'S DANCE SCHOOL 
Ballet — Tap — Bellroom, etc. 
463—S55th St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DALE MORATH 
Modern Dance 
63 East ith St.. New York, N. Y. 


NELLIE B. COOK SCHOOL OF DANCING 
All types for teachers, children and adults 
1622 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. G! 2-2612 


YOUNG DANCER'S STUDIO 
Ballet— Modern 
S West S2nd Street. New York '9 N. Y. 


SLADYS D. BLISS SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Every Type for al! ages 
RKO Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


NORMA ALLEWELT DANCE SCHOOLS 


Drama — Ballet — Tap — Ballroom 
445 S. Warren St.. Syracuse, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
WEST RALEIGH STUDIO OF DANCE 
Alice Mathewson, Dir. All types dancing—Al! 
2704 Bedford Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
McDONALD STUDIO OF CANCE 
Miriam McDonald. instructor 
Tap. toe. ballet ballroom, acrobat 
2713 Everett Ave.. Raleigh, N. C. 
OHIO 


ETTA MARIE PARRY STUDIC OF DANCE 
Ballet Tao Acrobatic — Ballroom 
i22—5th St.. NE. Tel. 2-9701, Canton, Ohio 


JOYCE MANNING STUDIO OF DANCING 
All types of Stage Dancing 
9716 Lorain Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


634 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AENNCHEN’'S STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet—Tap—Balircom— Dramatics 
7040 W. Garrett Ra. Upper Darby Pa 
TEXAS 


SROSS FINE ARTS STUDIO 
Tap — Ballet Ballroon 
322 Britain St... Wichita Fa Texas 


VIRGINIA 


OLIVER SCHOOL OF DANCE 
All Types 
1318 Colley Ave. Norfolk 7. Va. 


WASHINGTON, D0. C 


MARION DURBROW VENABLE 


School of Theatrical Dancing 
The Studio House 
i812 N St.. N.W., Washington. D. C 


na 
PHIL HAYDEN. Studios of Pr fessionga Duncing 
Tacs — Ballet — Acrobatic Modern 
Six Dupont Circle, Washington. D. < 


WISCONSIN 


PETROFF SLABY SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Ballet—Tap— Acrobatic—ice-Dancing— Baton 
Cor. 28th and Wells St.. Milwaukee, Wisc. 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


CHICAGO NAT'L ASS'N OF DANCING MASTERS 


20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, II! 
Ermie Schultz, President: William J. Ashton Se 


DANCING MASTERS OF AMERICA 
1215 Connecticut Ave.. Washington 6 D. C. 
Mr. Franklyn Oakley Pres. Leroy H. Thayer Sec 
N. Y. SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF DANCING 
Headquarters, Hotel Astor New York City 


ages Franklyn Oakley, Pres.- William E. Heck. Sec; 


See that your School or Organization is 
represented on this page. To DANCE 
subscribers the rate for a 12 month 
listing is $10, to non-subscribers, $12. 
Send in your listing TODAY. enclose 
check (or Money Order). 


SPECIAL BALLET SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


*& Glamorous and Entertaining . . . . DANCE 
brings you beautiful ballet pictures. fascinating stories 
of the stars. intimate backstage news. Subscription 12 
issues 33.00. If you enclose check (or V.O.) with sub- 
scription we will send you FREE a set of 12 de luxe 
art reprints of well known dancers. The prints are of 


a large size. suitable for framing. 


MAY, 1945 


DANCE 520 West 34th New York |, N. Y 


Ener my subscription for the next 12 issues of 
DANCE at $3.00. 


Payment enclosed® ™) Send bill 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 


"If check (or M.O.) is enclosed you will receive the 
set of 12 de luxe reprints of well known dance photos 
For Canadian subscriptions add 50¢, Foreign add $! 


